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Why the “Japan Quarterly ?” 


E war, of course, radically altered Japan’s position in the world. Inter- 

nally, from the point of view of the everyday life of the individual, the 

change has been no less marked. At once cause and effect, there has 
been a great increase in the number of foreign nationals visiting our country. 
But perhaps even more remarkable is the fact that the t-war visitor has 
infinitely more frequent and closer contact with individual Japaneee than his 
predecessor before the war. The Japanese businessman or politician who 
then had occasion to converse with a foreigner, perhaps only once in a year, 
is probably obliged now to do so at least once or twice a month. . 

These changes have increased the extent and the quickness of their 
people’s understanding of Japan and the Japanese. But the barrier which 
exists between Japan and the outside world is not only a linguistic one—there 
are deep <lifferences in our respective ways of life and modes of thought. It 
is, for example, far more difficult for an American to gain an understanding 
of the Japanese than of Germans. 

If, for instance, we wish our friends overseas to understand how far 
apan has travelled since the 1931-45 period, it is not enough that they merely 
ook at Japan’s current, official words and deeds—we must find the best means 

of communicating to them an understanding of the true nature of our life and 
our sentiments, both of which, incidentally, have their roots in the distant past. 

It was such a train of thought that gave birth to the “Japan Quarterly”. 

We have tried to provide something which may, perhaps, be regarded as 
“compulsory reading” for those interested in contemporary Japan and which, 
at the same time, may even attract and hold the interest of those not at the outset 
acquainted with or particularly enthusiastic about our country. The Editor 
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Problem of an Island Nation 


MATSUKATA SABURO 


T is not easy to predict how Japan’s international relations will change in 
the years to come, even in the short period of a decade. For, obviously, 
while a part of the problem rests with Japan itself, the nations which 

surround Japan are also involved. And the matter is still further complicated 
by the fact that the relations between these foreign countries affect their 
position vis-a-vis Japan. 

Nevertheless, we cannot complacently drift in the current of world 
movement without setting some course of our own. Nor are we compelled 
by circumstances to accept such a passive stand. If there is anything we can 
do to shape our own destiny, we must obviously bestir ourselves. To do this 
we must know in which direction to move, otherwise not only will our actions 
be meaningless, but they may actually turn out to be harmful. Since it is 
difficult in any endeavour to plan fully for five or ten years ahead, it may 
be necessary to adopt from time to time an elastic policy. However, the San 
Francisco Treaty has decided the main policy Japan should pursue with 
regard to other nations and it will, therefore, be necessary for Japan to fulfil 
the obligations under the Treaty and to do so will take at least ten years. 

In adjusting our foreign relations policy, attention must first of all be 
turned to the readjustment of relations with the Asian countries. Yet 
irrespective of how much Japan may wish to trade with these nations and 
restore normal relations, the difficulties are going to be enormous. As for 
the readjustment of relations with the countries of Europe, this is going to 
be even more difficult. 

Among the nations of Asia are not a few desirous of obtaining from 
Japan various industrial products and technological assistance; but with non- 
Asian countries there is no such turning toward Japan, and any change in 
this situation is unlikely for some time to come. Although none of them 
would go so far as to say Japan might as well disappear into the ocean, it is 
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questionable if any Western nation would be so altruistic as to extend a helping 
hand without consideration of the risk involved. The United States is no 
exception. And the most that can be hoped for with these nations is various 
cultural exchanges including objects d’art and even judo experts. 

The fact that we are ignored should not be cause for disappointment. 
In a sense, it is a much better situation than having the whole world concerned 
about Japan as, for instance, in prewar days when the Manchurian problem 
became an issue at the League of Nations. We cannot adopt the swashbuckling 
attitude of prewar days, for the respect and friendship of others cannot be 
gained in this way, as we Japanese should have learned by now. 

What is delaying the readjustment of relations between Japan and the 
rest of the Asian countries? Its main cause is undoubtedly the result of the 
Pacific war, and, too belatedly perhaps we in Japan have begun to realize the 
effects of that conflict. Even if nine years have passed since the end of the 
war, the Japanese people must not minimize the problems still to be resolved 
as a result of the war. It must be remembered that Japan was not dealing 
with foreign nations on her own volition during the six years of the Occupa- 
tion. If we count only the time elapsed since the end of the Occupation when 
Japan was able to negotiate with foreign countries on her own account, it is 
a matter of less than three years. If we do not take this into account mistakes 
are bound to occur in our foreign policies. 

As Japanese, we must realize that, having started a war in Asia which 
led to a world conflagration, and having brought suffering to countless millions, 
we must be brought to trial as the arch criminal. It would be naive to think 
that, simply because a peace treaty was signed, the nations of the world are 
ready to welcome us back into their company. It must be thoroughly under- 
stood that the judgement made upon the Japanese has its source in the feelings 
that lie in the hearts of those people who suffered at our hands; and that the 
condemnation resulting from these feelings cannot be eradicated by the so- 
called war crimes trials. No amount of amnesia on our part can erase the 
impressions made on the minds of the injured parties. 

Such things as the peace treaty and the progress made by the reparations 
negotiations are indubitably contributing toward a solution of specific postwar 
problems. However, the deeper problems exist, which cannot be settled by 
diplomatic or economic means; and that for satisfactory solutions much time 
and effort will be required. 

I understand that during his recent visit to England, Mr. Yoshida 
Shigeru was less welcome as Japan’s Prime Minister than as an individual. The 
same probably applied in the other countries visited recently by our Premier; 
and what goes for Mr. Yoshida, goes for every Japanese citizen. Even the 
United States assistance in bringing Japan again into the family of nations 
will not alone solve this particular problem. 

The outlook for Japan may appear to be very black; but considering 
the suffering caused by our aggressions this is only to be expected. During 
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the Occupation of Japan, this fact was obscured for the average Japanese by 
the aid extended by the United States. Therefore, in order properly to plan 
for the future, we must base all thinking on this stark outlook. 

Needless to say, this does not mean that solution of specific problems 
should be neglected or ignored; we must approach each question with meticulous 
care, and attempt to clear our way through by patiently working at the knots 
that appear. However, we must be ever mindful that preoccupation with the 
details does not make us lose sight of the essential core of our difficulties. 

It appears that Communist China now makes a clear distinction between 
the Japanese people and the Japanese militarists. Things would be extremely 
simple if such weeding out of the bad could really be done. But, whatever 
the Chinese viewpoint may be, there can be no Japanese adult who can honestly 
say that he had nothing whatsoever to do with the war, or that the fighting 
was done only by the soldiers. Furthermore, there are other nations besides 
Communist China;sand they do not differentiate between the military and 
the civilian. Not only is this to be expected, but it is still too early for the 
war to be so easily forgotten. Normalcy on the surface perhaps will soon be 
restored with diplomatic relations opened up, and with journalists and other 
responsible people coming and going. 

There are, of course, some countries in Asia that take a less antagonistic 
view of Japan and the Japanese. This becomes apparent when comparison is 
made between India and Pakistan on the one hand and the Philippines and 
Indonesia on the other; and particularly in the case of Pakistan, where for 
postwar economic reconstruction much use has been made of Japanese equip- 
ment and technology, is this difference noticeable. However, there can be 
little optimism about early improvement of our economic ties with the coun- 
tries of Asia. And trade with the Continent too, even were all restrictions 
removed, could not possibly be restored to the old level. Not even the most 
ardent exponent of Sino-Japanese trade believes that commerce is possible 
on the scale of prewar days when the bulk of Japan’s overseas buying and 
selling was with China. India and Pakistan are no longer easy markets. India 
is selling cotton goods to Malaya and other neighbouring lands, while Pakistan 
will in a few years be doing the same on the strength of the textile equipment 
purchased from Japan. Consequently, no complacency can be permitted; and 
unless ingenuity is exercised it may be difficult even to hold on to our present 
markets. 

There would seem to be room for Japan as a contributor toward tech- 
nological advancements. Inclusion in the Colombo Plan was doubtless for this 
purpose, and in this connection the important thing is to ensure that only the 
best technicians are enlisted for the Plan. It would be worse than doing nothing 
at all, if the work done is poor, or the wrong kind of men are assigned to this 
important function. In so far as this matter of rendering technological as- 
sistance appears to be the key to future ties with the nations of Southeast Asia 
the greatest prudence is called for. 
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Although I am no optimist in regard to Japan’s foreign relations in the 
near future, I do not think that this situation in itself is unfortunate. I say 
this because it has enabled us to get at the essential core of the problems that 
beset us as a nation. 

In the days immediately following upon the surrender, what was up- 
permost in our minds was how to live through the coming winter. On hearing 
that the children would be returning to town from their country refuge, the 
first thought was how to secure enough food to keep them fed. We who lived 
in Tokyo, or any other big city in those times, spent at least two winters with- 
out heat, bundling ourselves up in all the clothing we could put on; and the 
charred remnants of telegraph poles appeared to our eyes just as so much fuel. 

All this anxiety about food was relieved by the shipments that were 
brought in from America. No one can deny that had no supplies come in 
the situation would have been truly critical. And for this relief the utmost 
gratitude must be expressed to the United States. It must be noted, however, 
as I have said above, that because of this magnanimous assistance, we Japa- 
nese have gone through several years without clearly recognizing some of the 
basic problems which otherwise would have appeared as the logical outcome 
of the war, if aid had not been given. 

Foremost among these problems is that of food supply. In prewar 
years, Japan was able to be nearly self-sufficient in food by depending on the 
rice made available from Korea and Taiwan. Today, both Korea and Taiwan 
are foreign nations, while the four islands which now make up all of Japan’s 
territory are packed with a population which, because of postwar repatriation, 
has swollen to far beyond the prewar level. We must, therefore, find a way 
to solve this food problem. There are, of course, many other problems such 
as the nation’s balance of payments and of finance; but the food problem, in 
my opinion, is more immediate and should be tackled before anything else. 

The need for economic self-support has long been advocated; and this 
is only natural, since without self-support, there can be no political indepen- 
dence or international! activity as a free nation. But the key to economic self- 
support is self-sufficiency in food. So long as a nation is dependent on others 
for food, the life of that nation is in the hands of the suppliers. This is a 
precarious situation. To make matters worse in the case of Japan, we are a 
seabound nation; and if ever an emergency should arise in any part of the 
globe, we are liable to be cut off from our sources of food supply. 

True, there are quite a few countries that are not self-sufficient in food. 
Outstanding among them is the United Kingdom. In a widely discussed article 
entitled “Rethinking Our Future,” which appeared in the Observer two years 
ago, it was strongly argued that the only way of assuring the future of Britain 
would be to increase farm production. This indicates that the United Kingdom, 
despite its kinship with such food-producing nations as Canada and Australia, 
will lose out by depending on the orthodox trade formula of exporting manu- 
factured articles in exchange for agricultural produce, and that she becomes 
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vulnerable when forced to rely on food supplies from abroad. 

Japan has no close associates, like Britain’s Canada and Australia, to 
furnish food and there are few nations in the world who can be expected to 
be over-charitable towards her. If, therefore, we are to remove this chronic 
worry, we must ourselves somehow contrive to produce in the narrow space 
available at least enough to keep ourselves going at a subsistence level. 

According to some experts, it is not impossible, even with our limited 
land resources, to produce enough food to support our present population ol 
some 87 million. The significance of this should be recognized by everyone. 

There have been many criticisms about Japan being swayed in all major 
policies by the United States. Such criticism should be voiced, for it is neces- 
sary that an independent nation should not be over-influenced by the policies 
of another. But it must also be remembered that with an insular country like 
Japan, pressure can be exerted from outside unless we are self-sufficient, par- 
ticularly in the matter of food. 

Although it is a truism that one cannot get along with neighbours with- 
out first setting one’s own house in order, Japan in the past generally failed 
to abide by this rule. The usual procedure was to seek an external solution 
for domestic problems without even attempting to work things out in a straight- 
forward way. The outstanding example of this deplorable habit is what led 
to World War II, and the disastrous outcome has been that we have been 
driven into a situation quite the opposite of what had been intended. Con- 
sequently, although it is improbable that the same mistake will ever again 


be repeated, if we in Japan indicate our determination to solve our own — 


problems, it would not be unnatural for other nations to be apprehensive about 
a re-emergence of this unfortunate trait. So long as such fear continues to 
exist, the position of Japan among the nations of Asia and of the world will 
continue to be precarious, and in consequence no true friendship will ever 
develop. 

Three years have passed by since the signing of the Japanese Peace 
Treaty, and more than two and a half years have elapsed since at least in form 
we regained our independent status. Innumerable difficulties must however 
be overcome before we can make this independence a reality, with Japan fully 
competent of undertaking the functions and responsibilities of a truly free 
nation. It will take time; so if this matter can be achieved in the near future 
a big advance will have been made. Moreover, upon this achievement will 
hinge the restoration of normal relations with the nations of Asia and the 
rest of the world. ’ 

It has been said that Japan stands upon “feet of clay.” After the war, it 
was said that Japan walked on stilts. The time has come for us to get down 
to earth, to try and walk on our own feet. I know that the problem is far 
from simple, but considering that we have brought ourselves to this point as 
a result of the war, there is no escaping the need for working out our own 
salvation. 
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Japan, China and the West 


Lorp LINDSAY 


HAT follows might be described as variations on a theme by Toynbee. 
Professor Toynbee has argued that an important influence in world 
history for the past 150 years or more has been the impact of 

Western civilization on the rest of the world, and he discusses developments 

. in the Far East in terms of his theories about the interaction between different 
civilizations. While the conclusions of this article differ considerably from 
those of Professor Toynbee they follow from the same basic theme. 

An explanation of historical developments in terms of this sort of 
theory is interesting so long as its limitations are realised. Historical develop- 
ment is obviously not an entirely random affair but is to some extent an 
ordered system. It is possible to make generalisations about this order which 
can be judged by the normal standards by which a scientific hypothesis is 
judged, the range of evidence which they can co-ordinate and explain. What 
is doubtful is whether any theory of history can provide more than limited 
and partial explanations. It seems likely that historical development is often 
unstable. Comparatively small influences such as the life of an individual 
statesman or even the weather may be the determining factor between widely 
divergent possible courses. (Both Japanese and British history might have 
been very different if the Mongol invasion fleet or the Spanish Armada had, | 
not encountered storms.) And events of this kind are not determinate in | 
terms of any historical theory. Also, while some historical generalisations are 
obviously better than others, it is often possiblé to explain events in terms, | 
of several different hypotheses which may be equally satisfactory. The 
theories which have tried to explain history in terms of one general pattern | 

‘ 


to which all developments must conform or ‘in terms of one single basic j 
determining factor have all failed to meet the tests of a satisfactory scientific 
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theory. Their supporters have always had to evade or falsify some of the 
evidence or else resort to complicated and implausible explanations of evidence 
which could be simply and clearly explained in terms of some alternative 
hypothesis. 

What follows is, therefore, not intended as a complete explanation but 
only as a suggestion of some influences which have played a part in 
determining developments in the Far East. 

It is obvious that the balance of power in the world was drastically 
changed by the development of modern science and technology in the West. 
Countries which had learned to use modern technology and modern organisa- 
tion became vastly more powerful than countries which had not. The rest of 
the world outside the area within which modern technology had developed was 
faced with the alternatives of submitting to Western control and accepting 
a colonial or semi-colonial status or else of taking over enough of Western 
technology and Western organisation to be able to deal with Western powers 
on equal terms. The attempts of societies with non-Western cultures to meet 
this challenge from a Western culture that had become abnormally powerful 
has been an important factor in world history for the past hundred years at 
least, and one which is still important today. 

What are the features of Western culture which gave it this excep- 
tional power? What do other societies need to borrow from the West in 
order to compete in economic or military power? It is not simply technical 
equipment or weapons because the ability to construct and use such things 
depends on certain knowledge and habits of thought. A technically advanced 
community which had lost all its equipment but retained its scientists and 
technicians could reconstruct itself. The equipment of a technically advanced 
community would be of little use in the hands of another community without 
technical knowledge. Anyone can learn to drive a car, to tune a radio or 
to fire a rifle but as soon as it comes to repairing, and still more to designing 
and inventing, special training and special ways of thought become necessary. 
Engineers, chemists, doctors and other technical experts are people who need 
a specialised education to enable them to think in certain ways and use certain 
techniques, such as mathematics. Certain innate abilities may be required but 
there is no reason to suppose that these cannot be found among some people 
in any community. Even in the most highly mechanized societies there are 
people incapable of dealing with technical problems, who have to call in an 
expert to deal with the simplest defect in the equipment they use every day. 
Conversely every society which has wished to adopt modern technology has 
been able to do so though the process will often involve the training of a 
group of people in an outlook and habits of thought which are often very 
different from those prevalent in the previous culture. When it comes to 
fundamental research the situation is more complex. Only a limited number 
of societies have so far produced basic scientific discoveries but it seems likely 
that this again is not a question of innate abilities as much as of the general 
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intellectual environment to which pure scientific work seems to be very 
sensitive. 

There must have been something in the intellectual environment of 
Western Europe three or four hundred years ago which allowed modern 
science and technology to develop. But once they had developed they formed 
a new element in Western culture just as much as in non-Western cultures. 
In the long run it may prove that the developments which have taken place 
in the past few centuries have been a change of the same order of importance 
as the development of agriculture, requiring social adjustments as profound 
as the change from a hunting or nomadic to an agricultural society. 

The increased productivity of agriculture made it possible for the higher 
forms of civilization to develop but only if the surplus above subsistence level 
were concentrated in the hands of some comparatively small ruling minority. 
The increased productivity of modern technology has made it technically 
possible for the first time in human history to have a high degree of civiliza- 
tion in which all members of the community can share. And the increase 
in human powers has brought with it an increase in responsibilities which 
many people are still reluctant to face. It was possible to tolerate wars so 
long as they only involved disaster for limited sections of the world. Now 
that a major war with atomic weapons might involve the complete elimination 
of human life, it is no longer possible to allow any country to “experiment 
in government by the insane” as several countries have done in the past. 
When disease and famine were largely uncontrollable it was possible to allow 
the population problem to take care of itself. Now, a refusal to face the 
population problem in societies where disease and famine have been brought 
under human control seems likely to make nonsense of plans to build a better 
society in the future. And other instances could be given. 

Western societies have had longer to make the adjustment to the new 
situation than the societies in which modern technology and science have 
been introduced more recently. But all face the same problems and it cannot 
be claimed that Western societies have been very successful in making the 
necessary adjustments or in facing the new responsibilities. 

The power of Western societies has not depended only on technology. 
It has also depended on the ability to secure efficient working from large 
scale organisations. This again has depended on certain habits of mind 
which have developed only slowly and imperfectly even in the West and 
are everywhere in conflict with elements of traditional culture. Mary Parker 
Follett in her works on business administration has argued that an important 
condition for efficiency is what she called the “depersonalisation of authority,” 
that loyalty should be to the organisation rather than to a person and that 
people should think in terms of doing what was necessary to secure the 
objectives of the organisation rather than in terms of obeying the orders of 
an individual superior. Also, in any really large organisation co-ordination 
depends on the common acceptance of certain rules and conventions. The 
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organisation can only function efficiently if people with responsibility believe 
that it is important as a matter of principle to observe rules. 


All this has very direct relevance to the history of the Far East for 
the past century. Up to 1945 the balance of power in the Far East was 
determined by the different reactions of Japan and China to the impact of 
the West. Japan within a few decades took over enough of Western technology 
and organisation to become an industrialized country able to deal with the 
West on equal terms and with a higher standard of living than any other 
Asian country. China failed to meet the challenge and in consequence had 
to accept a semi-colonial status not only in relation to the West but also in 
relation to Japan. 

This difference in reaction is something which needs to be explained. 
From the 17th century on China had more Western contacts than Japan. 
The Jesuits at the Chinese court had offered a knowledge of Western science 
and of some Western technology. Even after they had been expelled in the 
mid-18th century some Western contacts continued and China had earlier 
experience of the military power of the West. Why did not China react to 
the Opium War in the same way as Japan reacted to Commodore Perry? It is 
the Chinese rather than the Japanese reaction which needs to be explained. 
The obvious explanation for the actions of the Meiji statesmen is that they 
understood the problems which their country faced and took rational action 
to meet them in a way which proved largely successful. In China of the 
same period a few of the more far-sighted officials tried to introduce Western 
techniques but the majority of the Chinese ruling group was blindly con- 
servative. Why was it that the first railway in China was bought up and 
dismantled by the Chinese government three years after the Japanese govern- 
ment had constructed its first railway? What was it in the Chinese situation 
which inhibited the majority of Chinese statesmen from facing their problems 
and acting rationally to meet them. 

An explanation can be given in terms of the social structure of China. 
Imperial China had some of the features now found in totalitarian societies. 
Power depended primarily on position in the apparatus of government and 
the ruling group maintained its cohesion and secured acceptance of its 
authority very largely through the enforcement of a single official ideology. 
Feudal power, in the sense of power based on land ownership, was important 
at the local level and a high proportion of officials came from landlord 
families but feudal power was never in a position to act against official 
power. In Japan feudal power was independent enough to protect Christianity 
in the 16th century and to experiment with Western technology in the 19th 
century. In China only officials were independent enough to make such ex- 
periments. 

The stability of the system depended on the universal acceptance of 
orthodox Confucianism. All education was indoctrination in the official 
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ideology so that everyone with the qualifications to provide leadership or 
run administration was a supporter of the official system. Revolutionary 
movements never had the educated leadership capable of providing an alter- 
native system and nomad conquerors found that they could only administer 
China by employing the scholar officials. The official ideology not only 
secured the cohesion of the ruling group; it also secured acceptance for its 
rule. It might be difficult for the son of a poor family to pass the imperial 
civil service examinations, but it was possible and the possibility made the 
system tolerable and recruited into the ruling group men of exceptional 
ability who might otherwise have become leaders of revolution. Even among 
the uneducated masses the prestige of education was very high and the scholar 
was looked up to as a natural leader. 

Though the system had been extremely stable against challenges from 
internal revolt or conquest by less civilized societies it was not able to adjust 
itself to the impact of the West because the Chinese ruling group could 
not take over Western technology and organisation without endangering its 
own position. The typical Chinese official owed his position and his prestige 
to his classical education. His training and his traditions had made him 
think within a framework determined by the Confucian classics. Even in 
Europe people with a strictly classical education found it hard to understand 
or appreciate the development of science and the Chinese classical tradition 
was even further removed from the sort of thinking on which modern science 
and technology are based. By the 19th century an orthodox classical education 
did not even include elementary arithmetic. The introduction of Western 
technology and organisation into China would have involved a considerable 
delegation of power to people with a training and habits of thought comple- 
tely different from those of the traditional Chinese ruling group and would 
have involved a diminution in the prestige of the classical learning to which 
the Chinese ruling group owed much of its authority. 

All this meant that an adjustment to the challenge of the West was 
exceptionally difficult for the ruling group in the traditional Chinese society. 
By contrast the power of the Japanese ruling class was not so tied up with 
the maintenance of one particular ideology. It was possible for a section of 
the Japanese ruling class to take over and use new ideas without endangering 
their position. It is therefore understandable that the Japanese ruling class 
reacted to the impact of the West by a realistic adjustment to the new situation 
while the Chinese rulers reacted in the way in which people often do when 
faced with a problem they feel unable to deal with, by refusing to face 
realities. 

This analysis can be carried further to explain the developments in 
China during the last half century. In general any group that has retained 
an attachment to traditional Confucianism has proved unable to compete 
with a rival group that had been ready to take over more of Western technology 
and Western organisation. Many of the warlords who came to the top after 
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the fall of the empire were men with some training in Western military 
science. Wu P’ei-fu was the only important figure with a degree from the 
imperial examination system. The leadership of the Kuomintang was still 
more westernized with many of its leaders educated abroad. But Chiang Kai- 
shek and his closest associates retained a strong attachment to the traditional 
system and the failure of the Kuomintang can be largely attributed to the 
continued priority given to personal loyalties and the refusal to secure the 
impersonal enforcement of law. A large part of the Communist success was 
due to the “depersonalisation of authority,” loyalty was to the Party rather 
than to any individual leaders. And in the fields where the Communists have 
been really efficient there has been a readiness to accept the authority of the 
expert who knows what should be done to secure the objectives of the organisa- 
tion. Now, for the first time, China is controlled by a group which has in 
some respects gone further in accepting Western technology and organisation 
than the rulers of Japan have done. 

In Japan developments were greatly influenced by a reaction against 
Western influence. As will be argued below there was some real cause for 
such a reaction because a great deal that had been taken from the West 
disturbed Japanese culture without serving any useful purpose and did not 
even come from the better side of Western culture. Unfortunately the reaction 
took the form of militarism based on a reversion to primitive mysticism and 
mythology. And this development of militarism destroyed Japan’s chances 
of winning the leadership of the Far East. In the early part of this century 
there was a great deal of pro-Japanese feeling in China based on an admiration 
of Japan’s accomplishments and a response to Japanese attempts to build 
up a free co-operation which would have been to the advantage of both 
countries. Formosa was an example of successful colonialism. In the long 
run there would have been increasing resentment of foreign rule but Formosa 
was well enough administered to produce a considerable acceptance of Japa- 
nese culture and Japanese influence would have remained even after Japa- 
nese rule had ended. But these opportunities of leadership in a free association 
or even of successful colonialism were thrown away by the militarists. As 
late as 1937 the opposition to Japanese rule in North China might have been 
confined to the educated minority if Japanese administration had been better 
than that of the old war-lord regimes. But the irrationalism in Japanese 
militarism prevented this. The theoretical claims of a civilizing mission were 
combined with a complete practical breakdown of discipline towards the 
civilian population and the more responsible army leaders who realised that 
this would be disastrous were never able to control the extremists in the 
army and especially in the Kempeitai. The traditions which implied a 
reluctance to discredit organisations that claimed to represent the nation 
were used to restrain the criticism that might have prevented the army from 
rousing bitter anti-Japanese feeling in every area that it occupied. 

This leads to the question of what the countries of the Far East have 
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taken from the West and what they needed to take. I have tried to argue 
that the taking of science, technology and organisation have been necessary. 
Pre-scientific societies may have had certain values which are missing in 
modernised societies, just as hunting or nomadic societies may have had 
certain values which were lost in agricultural societies. But attempts to 
realise these values in the modern world only produce them in a perverted 
and distorted form, as was illustrated by Japanese militarism. There are 
other elements of Western culture which could make a contribution to Far 
Eastern cultures just as Japanese and Chinese art have made a contribution 
to Western art. But the prestige of Western technology gave a general and 
often unjustified prestige to all elements of general cultural superiority which 
have been made by 19th century Europe and are still made by some 
Americans. The result has been the acceptance in the Far East of a great 
deal which Western opinion would consider to be the least valuable parts 
of Western culture. There has also been a tendency to take over Western 
institutions without proper consideration of whether they would work properly 
in a different environment. It is, for example, doubtful whether the institu- 
tions of Western democracy are the best for the realisation of democratic 
objectives in a society with quite different culture and traditions. 


Finally there is the distinction between technology and science which 
is related to the problem of materialism in Western culture. J. S. Haldane 
once defined materialism as a belief that the universe could be completely 
explained in terms of the existing theories of natural science. And this was 
in general the view of 19th century science which believed that it had 
established basic scientific principles with absolute finality and certainty. 
Technology which takes scientific theories for granted and concentrates on 
working out their practical applications takes the same general view of science. 
But science, as opposed to technology, never takes its basic theories as final 
and is always criticising and examining them in the light of new evidence. 

It is only in the last generation, after the experimental disproof of 
theories previously thought to be certain and final, that the basis of scientific 
method has been seriously discussed. The general conclusion of such discus- 
sions is that scientific knowledge is objective but uncertain. Anyone who 
applies scientific method to some problem is bound to arrive at the same 
conclusion, or at one of a limited number of conclusions which are all com- 
patible with the known evidence. On the other hand the conclusion will 
never be certain because it may always have to be modified in the light of 
new evidence. It also seems clear that the use of scientific method depends 
in the last resort on something like a religious faith, an assumption, which 
cannot be proved, that the universe is an ordered system. And these differing 
views about the nature of science have political implications. A belief that 
scientific knowledge is final and certain leads logically to an authoritarian 
system. People who know with absolute certainty what is right are justified 
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in doing whatever is necessary to secure general acceptance of the truth. On 
the modern view of science a society which enforces beliefs which cannot be 
discussed or criticised has cut itself off from possibilities of development and 
tied itself down to beliefs that are likely to become increasingly in conflict 
with new evidence. 

Both Japan and China have tended to take over Western technology 
rather than science. China has taken over with Marxism a system based 
on the 19th century view of science. The system is compatible with a con- 
siderable development of technology but it is doubtful whether it is com- 
patible with the development of science. If science continues to develop while 
the Communists continue to enforce an official ideology the Communist 
countries may find themselves in the position of 19th century China with 
ruling groups which cannot adjust themselves to the rest of the world with- 
out upsetting the official ideology on which their power depends. 

Japan now seems to be in the state of disillusionment which has also 
occurred in the West when the belief that science could give final and certain 
knowledge was disappointed. A natural reaction has been to believe that 
there are no standards of objective truth. But this pessimism has no rational 
basis once it is realised that science has never been able to tell us what is 
absolutely true but only what is the most reasonable theory in the light of 
the available evidence. 

In the short run it is easier to concentrate on technology rather than 
face the difficulties of maintaining the development of science. But even 
now there are indications of possible developments in such fields as psychology 
in which only societies which allow the development of science will be able 
to participate. If Japan is able to maintain the atmosphere of free discussion 
in which science can flourish and to make effective use of it there may be 
another opportunity for winning the leadership of the Far East through 
prestige and example rather than by force. 


Editor's note: Lord Lindsay of Birker visited China in August 1954, 
and in September, on his way home, he spent a month in Japan attending 
the LP.R. Conference held in Kyoto. — 
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_ People’s Republic of China, established after more than two decades 
of struggle, has in the short space of only five years carried out land 

and social reforms of breath-taking magnitude and scope, and has won 
the confidence of a vast number of the Chinese people. Moreover, much has 
already been achieved in the execution of huge civil engineering and industrial 
projects, including riparian works, railway equipment production and main- 
tenance, mining enterprises, and other activities. 

The victory won by the Chinese Communist Revolution and the rapid 
strides in progress made by the New China are unprecedented events in the 
4,000-year history of the Chinese people and to most people this change is 
felt to be nothing short of a miracle. The reason for the success of the 
Chinese Communist Revolution should be sought in the creation, under the 
guidance of Mao Tse-tung, of an appropriate racial format, achieved through 
the molding of Marxist revolutionary theories to conform to the character- 
istics and requirements of the Chinese nation. The “theory of the new 
democratic revolution,” tailored by Mao to fit the colonial, semi-colonial and 
semi-feudalistic economy of China, is in fact this “racial” pattern of revolution. 
Most incisively indicative of the features of the “new democracy” as a theory 
of revolution conforming to the racial pattern are the arguments set forth 
by Mao in connection with the “cultural movement” of the new democracy. 

He says: “In so far as the culture of the new democracy postulates 
conflict with the pressures brought to bear by imperialism, and asserts the 
independence and dignity of the Chinese people, it must above all be rooted 
in the people and their race.” In consequence, “...it is necessary, through 
rejection of the feudalistic sediments of the glorious culture of ancient times, 
created by the feudalistic society which prevailed for long in China, and 
through absorption of the essential flowerings of democracy to foster a new 
culture of the people, and to heighten their self-confidence. Since this new 
culture of China is an outgrowth of the old culture of ancient times, the 
history of our nation must be respected, and the flow of history must not be 
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cut short.” 


What Mao Tse-tung wishes to extract and preserve out of the prodigious 
cultural heritage of the Chinese people is their love of freedom and their 
wealth of revolutionary tradition. In their several thousand years of existence, 
the people of the Han race have experienced several hundred insurrections, 
large and small, of the farmers; and changes of dynasty invariably resulted 
from such popular uprisings. Against foreign aggression too the masses have 
resisted and striven to overcome oppression. These two features of Chinese 
culture are now emphasized as the tradition of revolution and a priceless 
heirloom of history. 

Has Mao Tse-tung been correct, historically speaking, in giving so much 
weight to the tradition of revolution with the farm population at the core 
of such movements and of resistance to alien encroachment? Is he justified, 
in launching the cultural drive of the new democratic revolution, to preserve 
and glorify such tradition? Western historians may assert that because in 
comparison to what has occurred in the West these Chinese traditions of 
revolution and resistance have relatively little significance, they should not 
be over-emphasized. Nevertheless, when the case of Japan, which is also in 
the Far East and a close neighbor of China and which has been profoundly 
affected culturally by developments in China, is considered, it must be admitted 
that the tradition of revolution is immeasurably stronger in the vaster land. 
It should be clear then that had this Chinese tradition of revolution existed 
within the cultural structure as a non-indigenous, progressive element, quite 
apart from the various conservative components of Chinese society, it would 
never have become imbued with the strength it has exhibited time after time. 
Only as an integral part of the old culture could this tradition of revolution 
—change of command—become so deeply rooted in Chinese thought, ethics, 
and culture. Below, I should like to explain how this tradition of revolution 
came to exist, by expounding generally on Chinese cultural traditions, and by 
comparison with social developments as they took place in Japan. 


Among the historical differences between China and Japan comes first 
the fact that in China the successive dynasties have fallen as a result of 
revolution, and therefore China of the past can be described as a land of 
“i-hsing-ko-ming” (dynasty-changing revolution). According to Chinese political 
thought, it is in the nature of the national polity to accept revolutions. 
Needless to say, this differs entirely from the Japanese concept of a state 
headed perpetually by one uninterrupted succession of emperors. 

In China, since the days of Meng-tzu, there has existed the teaching 
of “fang-fa” (the change of dynasty by revolution). The emperor (son of 
heaven) of a given dynasty, having received the command of heaven, will 
rule the land. But if his government is bad, if he fails to be benevolent, and 
if the people lose faith in him, then he is no longer favored by heaven; and 
the command of heaven passes on to the son of heaven of some other dynasty, 
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who is suitably endowed with the virtues needed in a ruler. Consequently, 
the power of a dynasty is not absolute. When government is abnormally bad, 
the people have the right to resist and overthrow the reigning house. The 
right of revolt was vested in the people; and this was taught as political theory 
by such scholars as Meng-tzu as early as the fourth or fifth century B.C. 
Furthermore, not only did such thought exist as academic teachings, it im- 
perceptibly permeated the masses so that although normally invisible it re- 
mained in their minds as a sort of faith. 

China, like Japan, was at one time a purely agricultural nation. The 
farmers who made up the bulk of the population were extremely hardy and 
patient, probably much more so than the Japanese peasantry. Because of 
the size of China, conditions probably differed from region to region, and 
there were doubtless variations in temperament also. But generally speaking, 
the farmers were poverty-stricken and they were subjected to extremely heavy 
taxation. Nevertheless, they were, as a class, outstandingly capable of enduring 
hardships. They would readily put up with a little bad government; but 
once the limit of their endurance was reached, they would fiercely resist the 
local or central government. Once the fire of revolt was touched off, the 
whole nation would be aroused, changing the situation almost overnight; and 
everywhere there would be acts of defiance and resistance. This is because, 
as already explained, the seeds of revolutionary thought were deeply imbedded 
in one form or another in the hearts of the people. In so far as this tradition 
of revolt and the nature of the Chinese people constituted the bedrock upon 
which the Chinese Communist Revolution was successfully founded, the ap- 
proach taken by Mao Tse-tung in appraising the popular tradition of revolu- 
tion must be considered entirely correct. 


The second important difference between China and Japan is the 
variance in thinking in connection with individual rights. In Chinese 
philosophy there exists the idea of basic equality of all human beings, and 
this concept is well-rooted among the masses. The origin of this idea is 
attributable to the teachings of Meng-tzu. This wise man’s system of farm 
land distribution was a nine square system, eight fields allocated to eight 
farmers as private property, and the central paddy designated as public land, 
to be tilled jointly by the eight surrounding farmers for produce to be delivered 
as tribute to the government. This is a primitive form of communism which, 
according to Meng-tzu, was evolved by the king-sages of the golden past as 
the ideal form of farm society. To what extent this was practised is not 
known; but it is probable that at the time of Meng-tzu the system remained 
in fragmentary use, and it may be that this led to the scholar’s formalization 
of a method of land distribution. Ideal government under the feudal system 
of the Chou Dynasty was based upon this field allocation system; but disinte- 
gration began about the middle of the Chou Dynasty, from about the advent 
of Shang-yang of Ch’in, and with the establishment of an expansive empire 
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by the first emperor of the Ch’in Dynasty, the feudal system was decisively 
uprooted, and the nine square system of dividing the land is said to have 
disappeared. According to the Confucian scholars, one hundred units of land, 
generally speaking, equally partitioned out to each farmer was thought to be 
the ideal form of society. In the Han Dynasty, following upon Ch'in, the 
distribution of land became unfair and large-scale landlordism prevalent. Both 
in the West and in Japan, the Middle Ages were the time of similar concen- 
tration of farm property in the hands of the rich landlords; the big pro- 
prietors waxed powerful, while the impoverished masses increased. But even 
in such times, the idealistic politicians of China still obdurately maintained 
that the best system was that of the nine square one. But since it was realized 
that this system could not possibly be enforced all at once, an attempt was 
made to implement a system imposing limits on aggregate ownership of land. 
This also failed, and landlordism continued to grow. Thus it was that in 
the Former Han era, a ruler by the name of Wang-mang attempted complete 
nationalization of farm land by means of a formula bearing his name, hoping 
to restore a system akin to the old equal allocation method. But this scheme 
, was so removed from reality that it failed in the face of resistance and opposi- 
l tion put up by the powerful landlord groups. This led to the establishment 
of the Latter Han Dynasty, and the resurgence of the landlord class. It will 
be seen, therefore, that regardless of what actually transpired, there always 
existed in China, among the politicians and the scholars, a deep-seated desire 
to undertake social reform on the basis of equality in farm ownership. Land- 
lordism flourished during the Latter Han Dynasty and continued when this 
P became divided into the Northern and Southern Dynasties. At this time, 
there rose to power in the Northern Dynasty a country by the name of Wei; 
and in the sphere of influence of this government it was decreed that farm 
land should be equally allotted, all land being the property of the state. This 
system of equal land-allotment continued until the T’ang Dynasty, the system 
being imported to Japan and adopted, in the Nara Era, in the form of regula- 
| tions on the allotment of public land. The extent to which this equal allotment 
system was practised in the Middle Ages had been open to doubt, mainly 
because of the dearth of authentic records. But about fifty years ago there 
_ were unearthed at Tunhuang in Hsin-chiang Province some old family registry 
records dating back to the T’ang Dynasty; and it became a certainty that the 
equal allotment system for land was enforced to some extent. It appears that 
| in North China where dry fields predominate the system worked well even in 
those days; but in South China, where paddyland is more common, private 
ed ownership was so strongly entrenched that equal allotment could not be carried 
out. 
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of farm land, students of economic history have heretofore tended to explain that 
there was no desire om the part of the Chinese rulers of those times to advance 
the welfare of the farm population on the basis of socialistic ideals. It is 
contended that in so far as northern China was thoroughly devastated by war 
and turmoil, the allocation of land was undertaken in order to enforce the 
necessary amount of cultivation. This argument is founded on the fact that 
the burden on the farmer in those days was excessive, and that the lot of the 
farm population was no better than that of slaves of the state. Actually, the 
farmer was under obligation, under the tax system of the time, to pay land- 
taxes in cereal and woven fabrics apart from given their labor, the last being 
the heaviest, many weeks out of a year having had to be spent at coolie work 
for the government. In Japan, too, when the equal allotment system was in 
effect, the enforced labor burden was so heavy that the farmers are said to 
have suffered greatly. However, apart from the actual and direct effects of 
the medieval system of farm allocation, it cannot be denied that the practice 
of equal allotment was founded on the idea of fairness, which developed 
around the theory formulated by Meng-tzu, that the nine square system of 
dividing the land represented a social ideal. In any event, the fact that the 
system was enforced to some extent probably made it easier for the Chinese 
mind, at least with the farmers of North China, to accept the doctrine of 
public ownership of land. 

The approbation given to the nine square system, a form of primitive 
communism, by Meng-tzu was not heretical teaching that made a sudden ap- 
pearance in the current of Confucianistic thought. Confucius, the founder 
of this system of ethics, taught that the ruler of a nation, and those in charge 
of government should, instead of worrying about the paucity of wealth among 
the people, concern themselves with the lack of equality in wealth. This 
appears in the Analects. It can, therefore, be said that the idea of equal 
distribution of wealth existed from the very start in the teachings of Con- 
fucianism. And in China, there has always existed strong consciousness of 
human equality, manifested by the successive attempts to undertake equal 
distribution of farm land. This tradition of equality, then, is the second 
component of historical and social background that lent support to the Chinese 
Communist Revolution. 


The third notable difference between China and Japan lies in the 
disparity between the politico-social structures of the Ch’ing Dynasty in China 
and the Tokugawa Shégunate in Japan, out of which the two nations developed 
into modern form. The feudal society of the Tokugawa regime was a hierarchy 
with the warrior-class at the apex and ruled by them. The China of Ch’ing 
was a society born of conquest, with the Manchurians of the north subjugating 
and ruling the people of the southern plains. The Manchurians, adept at 
riding and hunting, and possessing a military organization based on universal 
army service, broke through the Great Wall to conquer and rule the farmers 
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of China. So it may be thought logically that a militaristic, feudal govern- 
ment akin to that of the Tokugawa in Japan should have resulted. 

What actually transpired was that, because of the huge disparity in 
numbers between the victorious Manchurians and the conquered Chinese, and 
because of the vast difference in cultural advancement shown by the people 
of Han with a historical continuity of more than 4,000 years, the Manchurians 
were unable to effect fundamental changes among the Chinese, politically, 
socially, or culturally. The system of government adopted by the Ch’ing 
empire differed only in minor details from that of the near-annihilated Ming 
Dynasty. Moreover, culturally speaking, the Manchurians were soon assimi- 
lated; and they were unable to establish a feudalistic hierarchy of the warrior- 
class. Consequently, the Manchu conquest failed to bring about any fun- 
damental change in Chinese culture. 

The Chinese were and are a peace-loving people with a near-physiological 
resentment of war. Among their sayings is the proverb: “As good steel is 
not made into nails, good men do not become soldiers.” They have, 
traditionally, aspired to become civil officials; and the ambition of every 
Chinese youth has been to enter government service and rise to high office. 
Yet, by government service, the military arm was never implied. Consequently, 
in this peace-loving and war-disdaining society, violence was shunned, eloquence 
as a manifestation of wisdom was respected, and quarrels seldom went beyond 
the argument stage. 

According to the sociological historians of China, the formation of the 
feudal system of government in China took place at the time of the Chou 
Dynasty, near the beginning of the eleventh century B.C. or somewhat later, 
toward the end of the “chun chiu” era in the fifth century B.C. Consequently, 
feudalism prevailed for an extremely long time. Yet, the periods of militaristic 
domination were short and far between; and the normal situation was as- 
cendancy of the civil bureaucracy over the military, with the latter completely 
overshadowed. And on this unusual pattern of feudalism, the successive waves 
of nomadic invasion from the north were unable to make any lasting impres- 
sion. By contrast, the feudal system in Japan, from the establishment of the 
Kamakura Shégunate through the Tokugawa period, took the typical form 
with leadership completely in the hands of the warrior-class. This dissimilarity 
in pattern of feudal society doubtless has had deep influence on the minds 
of the Chinese and the Japanese in their respective attitudes towards military 
strength or violence. While the Japanese masses accept brute force, this is 
rejected by the Chinese. 

The feudal society of China, with civil government supreme and purely 
military leadership never firmly established, probably fostered a traditional 
dislike for violence, but it is difficult to explain in this manner their strong 
sentiment against other forces of oppression such as tyranny and aggression 
from outside. And here it will be necessary to review another important 
difference between the feudal system of China and Japan. 
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Whereas in Japan, the feudal system of government was based on 
hereditary privileges, the core of the Chinese system was a bureaucratic or- 
ganization, not a line of family succession. Even with the Tokugawa regime, 
the most recent of the feudalistic governments in Japan, the system of hereditary 
rights and privileges was strictly upheld, not only among the provincial 
feudal lords, but also within the bureaucratic organization of the central 
government. Consequently, in all aspects of administration and government, 
family and name took precedence over individual ability and personality. In 
China, also, the family system was extremely strong, with family ties constituting 
the strongest bonds. Each outstanding family maintained its unity through wor- 
ship at the private altar of its ancestors; while the family lineage was guarded 
most jealously as a means of integrating the large family groups, and family 
wealth was freely used for mutual aid. Indeed, in both China and Japan, the 
family system was so strongly upheld that it is difficult to generalize on the 
differences in the effects it had on the social structures of the two countries. 

However, it can be said that in the case of Japan, although there 
were some changes in status among the ruling warrior-class families, the 
immutability, at least nominally, of the sovereignty of the emperor, resulted 
in maintenance of hereditary rights of both the courtiers and the warrior- 
families. Thus, in Japan, the position in society of the family was given 
added weight, making it possible for such ancient and vanquished clans as 
Fujiwara, Minamoto and Taira to survive. But in China, the ruling dynasties, 
through “change-of-command” revolutions, brought about basic changes in 
sovereignty; and because of this impermanence of hegemony there have been 
constant shifts in the fortunes of the large and powerful family-clans, it being 
quite normal, over lengths of time, to see complete disappearances of lines of 
succession. Consequently, it is a rare thing in China to be able to trace one’s 
ancestors farther back than the Ming era. In short, although the family system 
was deeply rooted in China, there were, compared to the clans in Japan, 
considerably more vicissitudes and a lack of permanence. 

Moreover, there existed another even greater dissimilarity between the 
feudal systems of China and Japan. This was the result of the examination 
system of officials in China, and the practice of giving high positions in the 
bureaucracy only to men qualifying in the stringent tests of competency in 
the classics. This system of government examinations was started during the 
Han Dynasty, in the first century B.C., and was fully implemented by about 
the seventh century A.D., at the time of the T’ang Dynasty. The system there- 
fore has a history of some two thousand years. Naturally, the methods and 
subjects of the examinations varied from dynasty to dynasty; but generally, 
the tests were on the Confucian classics to screen the candidates as to their 
abilities, both in oral and literary expression. The examinations were 
of little value for determining practical ability, but because of the great 
number of aspirants, the system gave rise to intense competition and hardship. 
In order to qualify, young Chinese boys were tutored from a tender age, and 
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the educational requirements were such that it was impossible economically 
for the sons of farmers, merchants and craftsmen to study and sit for the 
tests. The candidates, therefore, were mainly from the bureaucracy and the 
wealthier landowner and merchant families. 

Nevertheless, the very existence of a government examination system 
for employment of civil government officials on a free competitive basis, marks 
the basic difference between the feudal systems of Japan and China. In China, 
feudal government was undertaken by a bureaucracy comprising men selected 
and appointed on the strength of their competence as individuals. Of course, 
it has been pointed out by historians that even with the strictest and fairest of 
rules obtaining, dishonesty, bribery and pull were often resorted to; while high 
officials exercised the privilege of recommending for appointment a certain 
number of men. But these are secondary effects. The main thing is, that 
in the Chinese hierarchy, the course of advancement led through a series of 
provincial civil examinations and finally the central government tests for 
acceptance as a “chin shih” high official, the culmination of human aspirations. 

In so far as the right of government was not, as in the case of Japan, 
an attribute of hereditary lineage, practised by a select group of families; and 
the emperor, the “son of heaven,” could by loss of virtue or through misgovern- 
ment, be overthrown or banished by revolution (“change of command”), the 
administration proper was carried out by a bureaucracy formed of personnel 
selected, on the whole, on the basis of individual ability. A nation accustomed 
to being ruled in this way inevitably develops the consciousness that the source 
of political power does not appertain to any single individual or family. The 
Chinese people not only know from experience that any government that 
neglects public welfare too flagrantly cannot be expected to last, but they are 
loathe to bow to such power. Needless to say, in the China of the past, with 
a vast and impoverished population, there have been numerous instances of 
individuals attempting to climb the social ladder by sycophancy. Nevertheless, 
with the people as a whole, although they normally indicated an attitude of 
acquiescence and obedience, there never existed much personal respect or 
reverence of the ruler himself. 


The historical inevitability of the Communist Revolution in China be- 
comes increasingly obvious when one turns to the historical background of 
the Chinese people, with its tradition of revolution, the deep-rooted concept 
of equality, and the system of government, not on the basis on lineage, but 
by an organization formed of civil officials chosen by examination. The “theory 
of the new democratic revolution” as formulated by Mao Tse-tung gives 
adequate consideration to this historical background, and is therefore appli- 
cable to a revolution of a “racial” or national character. This new doctrine, 
needless to say, is the fruit of critical cogitation in the light of actual ex- 
periences undergone in the long and difficult course pursued in bringing the 
revolution to a successful culmination. 
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Views on China 


HAT is the Japanese attitude towards Communist China? It is true 
that Japan is a capitalist nation, and Communist China is under- 
going a socialist revolution; and that Japan belongs to the Western 

European bloc, whilst China is within the Soviet orbit; but such formal contrasts 
and differences as these afford no more than a part of the answer. The relation- 
ship between Japan and China goes far beyond such superficial factors as these. 

At the bottom of the Japanese attitude to China lies a deep feeling 
of fellowship which springs from the community of their Asian heritage and 
the long historical intimacy of the two nations, and is quite different from 
any feelings the Japanese have towards Europe and the USA. This funda- 
mental attitude of mind is independent of the political complexion of the 
government of China. Whatever the political justification, the present 
situation of a virtual cessation of intercourse between Japan and the mainland 
of China is regarded by the Japanese as an unnatural one. Conversely, the 
view that Japan should take steps to increase trade and the cultural ex- 
change with China is accepted without reservation. This tendency has its 
roots in Japan’s history and cannot easily be altered. 

The political connection between Japan and China has been severed 
since the end of the war. However, the general feeling that, even though 
China is under the political control of the Communists relations must be 
resumed, is not affected by political or ideological issues. Indeed, the more 
the international political situation becomes settled, the more strongly does 
this point of view come to the fore. Even if Communist China is re- 
garded as presenting a threat to the safety of Japan, as soon as this threat 
or the consequent unease on the part of Japan begins to recede, popular 
pressure for a rapprochement with Communist China will inevitably increase. 

Thus at the beginning of the Korean War, and more particularly when 
the Chinese Communist forces entered Korea and appeared to be on the 
point of driving the U.S. forces out of the country, the Japanese attitude 
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toward Communist China was inevitably quite different from that of the post 
Korean War period. Quite naturally the so-called “aggression” on the part 
of Communist China caused great unease among the Japanese. But in 
equally natural fashion this feeling of unease has gradually disappeared since 
the cessation of hostilities; this and the peaceful trend in world affairs which 
has followed the truce in Indo-China have largely dissipated the fear of Com- 
munist China aggression. 

The basic conditions of Japan’s relationship with Communist China are 
contained in the San Francisco Peace Treaty. One of the most significant 
results of the San Francisco Peace Treaty was Japan’s recognition of the 
Nationalist Government in Formosa as representative of China and the resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations with that government. 

The Liberal Government headed by Yoshida had to choose whether 
it would deal with the Communist or the Nationalist Government; its choice 
of the Nationalist was in harmony with the international situation at the 
time. In this it had the support of the other Conservative Party, the Pro- 
gressives, and also of the Socialist Party although the latter split on the issue 
of ratification of the San Francisco Peace Treaty and the Japan-American 
Security Pact which accompanied it. The Right-Wing Socialists were op- 
posed to the Security Pact whilst they favoured the Peace Treaty; the Left- 
Wing Socialists opposed both. 

Since the Yoshida Government has entered into diplomatic relations 
with the Nationalist Government it is difficult for it to establish normal re- 
lations with the Communist. It would in fact be easier to deal with Soviet 
Russia. But the existence of two parties claiming to represent China in world 
affairs is a problem, not only for Japan, but also for the other countries of 
the world. However, to summarize the Japanese attitude toward Communist 
China, it is probably sufficient to say that even the Yoshida Government 
tacitly recognises the movement to promote relations with Communist China. 
The desire to establish contact with China, even if it is under Communist 
control, is spontaneous and embraced by the whole Japanese people. 

Next we will examine one by one the attitudes towards Communist 
China of the Government, the Conservative Parties, the Reformist Parties 
and financial circles. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE YOSHIDA LIBERAL PARTY GOVERNMENT 


After six years in power, Prime Minister Yoshida last autumn 
(1954) spent two months visiting in turn the USA, the United Kingdom and 
other European countries. When he visited the USA and Great Britain it 
was one of Yoshida’s objectives to find if there was any middle way be- 
tween that of Great Britain which has recognised the Communist Govern- 
ment and that of the USA which recognises the Nationalist Government in 
Formosa. Yoshida’s own view is that with time the nature of the Chinese 
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Communist regime will change. He feels that a Communist regime cannot 
continue to flourish on Chinese soil without undergoing a considerable trans- 
formation and therefore that it is desirable that the policies of the Western 
nations be designed to accelerate this transformation. 

Yoshida is strongly anti-Communist, believing that Communist 
strategy is by nature aggressive. He expressed such a view in speeches in 
Washington and London. Thus, seemingly paradoxically, he denies any inten- 
tion to reopen any political intercourse with China under Communist con- 
trol, but rather hopes to “Europeanise” her by such means as the establish- 
ment and promotion of trade relations. 

During November, whilst Prime Minister Yoshida was in Washington 
Foreign Minister Okazaki flew to Rangoon to sign a reparations agreement 
with Burma. On his way back to Japan he flew from Hongkong to Formosa. 
Whilst in Hongkong he made the following statement, “Even if it seemed 
vitally necessary to Japan to recognise the Communist Government of China, 
she would not do so if it involved sacrificing the friendship of Nationalist 
China.” 

The above views of Prime Minister Yoshida and Foreign Minister 
Okazaki may be regarded as representative of those of the Liberal Party 
and therefore of the Government of Japan. 

However, it is also true that the Foreign Office recognises that the position 
of the China Communists has been progressively strengthened both domestically 
and internationally, and undoubtedly regards the present connection with the 
Nationalist Government as somewhat paradoxical. Thus the Yoshida 
Government feels little inclination to curb attempts of private individuals to 
promote trade with China in so far as these do not excite the overt opposition 
of the USA, and, indeed, appears to hope that it can follow where such 
developments may lead. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


Shigemitsu Mamoru, formerly president of the Progressive Party 
and now vice-president of the Democratic Party, is himself strongly anti- 
Communist—no less so than Prime Minister Yoshida. Referring primarily 
to the Soviet Union but also to Communist China he has often expressed 
the view that they are not to be trusted! But within the Democratic Party, 
the left wing of the former Progressive Party opposes the rearmament of Japan 
while the rest supports it. This does not mean that the Party as a whole is not 
anti-Communist, for in this respect the Democratic Party does not differ from 
the Liberal Party. 

Japan has already concluded a Peace Treaty with the Nationalist 
Government. Communist China, on the other hand, demands as its terms 
the abrogation of both the San Francisco Peace Treaty and the U.S.-Japan 
Security Pact. The attitude of the Democratic Party is that the restoration 
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of diplomatic relations with Communist China must await the latter’s with- 
drawal of these conditions. At the same time, however, it maintains that 
there are not the same objections to a restoration of trade relations, and 
that diplomatic contact is not a necessary condition of trade, as can be seen 
from the example of the United Kingdom; the latter’s trade with China 
amounts to only 15% of that provided for in the commercial treaty between 
the two countries and that in spite of the fact that Britain has recognised 
the Communist Chinese Government. 

The new Democratic Party was formed last December by a merger of 
Shigemitsu’s Progressive Party and that section of the Liberal Party which 
supported Hatoyama Ichiro. Hatoyama is now the president of the 
new Democratic Party and he too is a strong anti-Communist. 


THE ATTITUDE OF FINANCIAL CIRCLES 


There is already in existence an “Association for the Development of 
Trade with Communist China” composed of commercial firms and manu- 
facturers. There is the “Japan-China Trade Promotion Council” which aims at 
propagating information in industrial circles, trade unions and cultural 
organisations and also a Federation of Japan-Communist China Trade Pro- 
motion Organisations. The latest and most significant development is the for- 
mation of the Japan International Trade Promotion Society which aims at 
developing trade not only with Communist China but also with the Soviet 
Union. It has as its president Murata Shozo, and other well-known figures 
are included in its executive committee. 

Mr. Murata recently said, “It is as yet premature to consider a restora- 
tion of diplomatic relations with Communist China. But the pressing problem 
for Japan is that of economic self-support and we cannot afford to overlook 
the China market. Even if present conditions are unpropitious, in the long 
run China must become an important market for Japanese products.” This 
can be taken as representative of the view of Japanese economic circles—un- 
interested where the opening of diplomatic relations is concerned but vitally 
interested in the promotion of trade between the two countries. It is by 
no means certain that Communist China will not feel likewise and, therefore, 
it is the popular view that the emphasis should be laid first on the develop- 
ment of the economic connection. It is noticeable that recently there has 
developed a tendency for not only the larger trading firms but also such 
organisations as the Iron and Steel Federation and the Shipbuilding Federa- 
tion to show increased interest in this issue—all of which is evidence of the 
importance to Japan of the China market. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE RIGHT-WING SOCIALISTS 


In the autumn of last year, a delegation composed of members not 
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only of both Socialist Parties but also of the Liberal and Progressive Parties was 
invited to Communist China on the occasion of her national festival and 
visited such places as Canton, Peking, Tientsin, Shenyang and Shanghai. The 
visit represents an interesting parallel to that of Prime Minister Yoshida 
to London, Washington and the countries of Europe. As a result of this visit 
the views of all the various political parties on the subject of Communist China 
seem to have come into focus. There was general agreement that under the 
Communists the reconstruction of the country was well under way and also that 
the foundations of the Communist regime are firmly established. Particularly 
remarkable has been the change which has taken place in Right-Wing Socialist 
ideas regarding Communist China. Previously the Party stressed the danger 
of Communist Chinese aggression; now it states that there is no such danger. 

At the Party Conference held last January, the Right-Wing Socialists 
opposed the non-resistance, anti-rearmament policies of the Left-Wing Socialists 
on the grounds that there existed a danger of aggression from Communist 
China and Soviet Russia. Now, it maintains that although there still exists 
a possibility of aggression on the part of International Communism, i.e., Soviet 
Russia, there is no danger that Communist China alone will embark on any 
such venture. Of course, the Party recognises that Communist China and 
Soviet Russia can be regarded as one and the same and, indeed, in this the 
Left and the Right-Wing Socialists are agreed. Where the two differ is in 
that the Left-Wing Socialists do not recognise the possibility of aggression on 
the part of Soviet Russia. 

The view of the Right-Wing Socialists is that Soviet Russia and Com- 
munist China can be regarded as one, except that, in so far as Asiatic affairs 
are concerned the lead is taken by Communist China. The Communist Chinese 
regime is at present primarily concerned with internal economic reconstruction. 
“Liberation of Formosa” represents a political slogan rather than an armed 
threat. And, withal, the regime is becoming more and more firmly established 
and is already unlikely to be shaken either at home or abroad. 

The Right-Wing Socialist Party thus argues for a Peace Treaty with 
Communist China and the restoration of diplomatic relations. It envisages 
a Peace Treaty after the style of that with India—one involving no reparations 
clauses and no territorial arrangements other than that Formosa shall be 
returned to China. 

The party hopes for the establishment of diplomatic relations with 
Communist China and thereafter a resumption of relations with Soviet 
Russia, these to be accompanied by the conclusion of non-aggression treaties 
with the two. This might be followed by the conclusion of similar arrange- 
ments with India and the USA and thus it would finally be possible to bring 
to an end both the Japan-USA Mutuai Security Pact and the Sino-Soviet 
Mutual Defence Treaty. Here the faction of the Party which is most eager 
for unification with the Left-Wing Socialists calls for an immediate abroga- 
tion of the Japan-USA Mutual Security Pact. At the same time there are 
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some members of the Party who do not subscribe to the view that Formosa 
should be given up to the Communists. 

Kawakami Jotaré, the Party leader, has said, “I certainly recognise 
the danger of international communism. Nevertheless, specific questions at 
issue between country and country should ignore ideological differences. 
Emphasis must be placed first and foremost on the establishment of friendly 
and good neighbourly relations.” 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE LEFT-WING SOCIALIST PARTY 


Unlike Kawakami Jétaré, Suzuki Mosaburé, Chairman of the 
Left-Wing Socialist Party, visited Communist China with the delegation. On 
his return he declared that nothing he had seen in China called for any 
revision of his Party’s attitude. 

The Left-Wing Socialist Party holds that there is no present danger 
of aggression on the part of the Soviet Union or Communist China. However, 
it is not impossible that the present condition of cold war between the USA 
and Soviet Union should deteriorate and open war ensue, In these circum- 
stances the Left-Wing Socialist Party urges that Japan should ally herself with 
neither side—the Third Power view. In this it differs from both the Right- 
Wing Socialists and the Communists. 

The Left-Wing Socialists readily agree that the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China should be regarded as one and the same in international affairs. 
They maintain that in Asian affairs, the latter will take the lead and that 
there is no possibility that China will go the way of Tito’s Jugoslavia. The 
party calls for a prompt resumption of diplomatic relations and the conclusion 
of non-aggression treaties; and it opposes strongly both the San Francisco 
Treaty and the Japan-USA Mutual Security Pact. 

It goes without saying that both the Left and Right-Wing Socialist 
Parties advocate the development of trade with Communist China. Where 
they differ from the Conservative Parties is in their advocacy of a resumption 
of diplomatic relations at the same time. 


Political Tides* 


E Yoshida Government, which already in the first half of last year 

(1954) had begun to show signs of impending collapse, to all intents 

and purposes met its end during the special Diet session held in 
December. 

It was the corruption scandal in the spring of last year which first 
shook the foundations of the Yoshida Liberal Party Government after 
the Party had guided Japan’s destiny continuously for six years—the six 


1 See Editor’s note on p. 31. 
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important years which saw the transition from Occupation to Independence for 
the defeated Japan. Thus it was to be expected that the latter half of the 
year would determine the fate of the Yoshida Government and it was 
indeed in the special Diet session in December, after a consolidation of the 
ranks of the anti-Y oshida forces, that the two factions joined battle. 

This overthrowing of the 5th Yoshida Government could not but 
throw the spotlight on the troubles of the conservative wing of Japanese 
politics. The recent fluctuations of political fortune, the struggle between 
the anti-Yoshida and pro-Yoshida factions, have exposed the internal 
disunity of the conservative camp. 

Since the corruption scandal, Prime Minister Yoshida had come in 
for considerable criticism and quickly lost popular support. The Prime 
Minister’s intention seemed to be that as and when his heir-designate 
and deputy Prime Minister Ogata Taketora were able, the latter could 
gradually begin to take over his work and thereby allow him to retire from 
political life. This depended on the course of events and the most pressing 
problem was the reversal of the decline in the strength of the Liberal Party. It 
was in part with this end in view that the Prime Minister decided to carry 
out his long-cherished desire to pay a visit to the USA, and Europe. However, 
during his absence last autumn, the anti-Y os h ida movement was considerably 
strengthened by a merger of the Hatoyama faction inside Yoshida’s 
Liberal Party and the Progressive Party led by Shigemitsu. Furthermore, 
it is said that the official attitude towards Japan, which Yoshida found in 
Washington, was not all that he had hoped for. It was under these circum- 
stances and on the advice of Ikeda that Yoshida took the decision to 
retire immediately after his return to Japan on November 17th. On the 
24th of the same month, the Japan Democratic Party was born of a union 
between the Hatoyama group, which had earlier left the Liberal Party 
to oppose Yoshida, and the Progressive Party which for so long had per- 
formed the thankless task of opposition. 

In the new Democratic Party exist side by side the extreme Right Wing 
of Japanese politics, in the person for instance of such figures as Hatoyama, 
Shigemitsu and Ashida, and a progressive element. But, of course, 
the primary objective of the alliance is the wresting of political power from 
Yoshida. Nevertheless, the formation of the Party was only made possible 
by a temporary compromise between its right wing, which calls for revision 
of the Constitution and for rearmament, and the more liberal wing which 
opposes both these demands. The official declaration of party policy states 
that it is self-evident that there must be a revision of the political and economic 
system created during the Occupation and this necessitates amendment of the 
Constitution; and further that an independent country must have its own 
defence forces. It is remarkable that this policy of the Democratic Party 
differs hardly at all from that of the Liberal Party. 

The Liberal Party, seeing that with Yoshida as its leader it was losing 
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the support of popular opinion, chose Ogata Taketora as his successor to 
its Presidency. As a result, the struggle between the pro-and anti-Yoshida 
forces has on the surface taken on a new guise—that of a struggle between 
Ogata and Hatoyama, or in other words one to decide whether the next 
government shall be formed by Hatoyama or by Ogata. 

It goes without saying that this internecine struggle within the con- 
servative camp considerably reduces its effectiveness vis-a-vis the left wing. How- 
ever, neither the Ogata Liberal Party nor the Hatoyama Democratic 
Party have any intention of allowing the reins of power to fall into the hands 
of the Socialists; on the contrary, both are quite clear that their major objective 
is to prevent this. That at the same time the two factions are fighting 
each other is certainly paradoxical. Business circles above all desire, and 
are working for, a compromise between the O gata and Hatoyama factions 
and the unification of the conservative forces. However, such a “compromise” 
seems unlikely to be achieved unless one or the other gains the ascendency or 
unless there develops an evident likelihood that the Socialist Parties will come 
to power. 

Thus as we enter 1955, the political situation has perforce degenerated 
into just such a state of unrest as Yoshida has long feared. But that is not 
to say that the situation could have been avoided had he not resigned; a 
showdown between the Yoshida and anti-Yoshida factions had become 
inevitable and after six years of power the Yoshida Government had really 
reached the end of the road. Behind the maneuvers for a unification of the 
Conservative forces is a realization that there has been a considerable strength- 
ening of the forces of the left; of the Left Wing Socialist Party and of the 
Right Wing Socialist Party. Inside both the Socialist Parties there is con- 
siderable support for the view that if and when Yoshida is overthrown, it 
will be necessary categorically to oppose the formation of a Government headed 
by Ogata, and for this reason the Socialists should do what they can to 
facilitate the formation of a Hatoyama Cabinet. Generally speaking the 
Socialist Parties intend, so long as the conservative camp is split into two 
factions, to oppose the stronger of the two, hoping meanwhile to whittle 
down their combined strength. They thus hope to improve their own chance 
of achieving political power. 

Of late, the movement to unite the. two Socialist Parties has certainly 
gained momentum. The suggestion was first mooted early last year (1954) 
but the existence of sectional interests and local rivalry between the two 
parties suggests that unity is yet some way off. Nevertheless indications that 
the Yoshida Government was on its last legs and that the conservative 
ranks were split, have raised Socialist hopes that they themselves can secure 
power, and have caused the two parties to consider more seriously the question 
of concerted action. Particularly since the visit to China of Suzuki, Secretary 
General of the Left Wing Socialist Party, and other Diet members from both 
parties, which took place about the same time that Yoshida was abroad, 
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feeling has grown that even if unity of the two parties is a matter for the 
future, the time is ripe for the formulation of a common policy. 

As a result, the two Socialist Parties on November 20th produced a joint 
declaration of general policy. This directly indicated that the fall of the 
Yoshida Government and the split in the ranks of the conservatives had 
encouraged the Socialists to hope that, if only they cooperated, they could 
succeed to power. The joint declaration of policy itself evidently assumed 
a succession to power and was intended to represent something which could 
actually be put into practice. Heretofore the policies of the Left Wing 
Socialists in particular have been essentially theoretical and abstract and the 
joint declaration of policy represented a first attempt at compromise with 
reality. For instance, the declaration purposely avoids mention of an abrogation 
of the Japan-USA Mutual Security Pact and refers to such matters as stabiliza- 
tion of living standards, social justice, independence and the building of 
the foundations of a self-defence force. In the past the two parties have 
talked about nationalization of basic industries; in this declaration of policy 
the reference is specifically to the coal and steel industries. With regard to 
rearmament, a policy is expressed of preventing any future increase in the 
size of the defence force. 

In this way the two Socialist Parties have obtained a sight of the 
goal of political power and taken a few steps towards it. Even so, as mentioned 
above, there are many instances where the interests of the two parties are 
opposed and this, together with the fact that in the Socialist Parties there 
are very few politically mature individuals, indicates that it will yet be some 
time before there will appear a single, strong Socialist Party. Nevertheless 
it is clear that the possibility has grown stronger of the Socialist Parties 
coming to power. It is not in doubt that the conservative factions would unite 
to prevent any such eventuality, and thus the trend of Japanese political 
development is evidently towards the formation of two opposed camps, a 
conservative and a progressive. This trend will no doubt become increasingly 
evident in 1955. 

Political instability has its origin in an unstable economy, but it is 
equally true that political instability contributes to economic weakness. Japan 
at present seems to be the victim of such a vicious circle. The Japanese economy, 
owing to the extent of its dependence on U.S. “special procurement demand” 
and other economic aid, is in an extremely precarious position. How to im- 
prove this situation will be one of the major problems facing the successor to 
the Yoshida Government. Internally, the deflationary policies, which have 
made no progress towards their primary objective of increasing overseas trade, 
are on the other hand affecting the living standard of the people. The labour 
movement, too, is face to face with deflation, and its agitation for higher wages 
has come up against a stone wall, so that labour generally seems to be losing 
ground in its struggle with management. Thus there was no year-end labour 
offensive last year, although there was a number of independent labour struggles 
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such as that between the female operatives and the feudalistic management 
of the Omi Silk Mills; this was called a “Struggle for Human Rights”. There 
was also the strike at the Stock Exchange—a strike of white-collar workers, 
and the strike at the Muroran plant of the Japan Steel Works. The latter 
was particularly severe; opposing dismissals, it lasted well over 100 days and 
the families of the workers joined in the agitation. This latter idea of 
not only the workers unions themselves, but also their families and the towns 
people and farming community taking part in the struggle—the United Front 
—is the present policy of SOHYO. SOHYO is the largest of the labour union 
federations, and recently its Secretary General Takano declared, “Japan is 
at present a mere part of the American M.S.A. System and Japan’s capitalists 
aim to put pressure on the labour movement and prevent any wage increases 
so as to make rearmament possible.” On the other hand, there are some members 
of SOHYO who maintain that the present policy too much resembles the 
Communist line. 

With Japan’s economic foundations being so shallow, it is certainly true 
that the economic demands of the labour unions are easily transformed into 
political agitation, if this is indeed not inevitable. Even if the labour struggles 
of the second half of last year did not aypear at all serious, nevertheless, with 
SOHYO as the rallying point, they took on a decidedly political hue, and this 
tendency is likely to be even more marked this year. 

The Japan Communist Party welcomes such developments as evidence 
that the Japanese proletariat is becoming politically more mature and it tries 
to rally the dissatisfaction and criticism of the people behind the “anti-Y os hi- 
da, anti-America, anti-rearmament” slogan. Of late the Japan Communist 
Party has been very quiet, but where the lower ranks of the labour unions 
are concerned, there is no doubt that its influence has spread wide and deep. 


EDITOR’S NOTE 

Since the two articles above were written, Mr. Yoshida’s 
Cabinet resigned on December 7th 1954 instead of facing inevitable 
defeat on the non-confidence motion submitted by the three major 
opposition parties Mr. Hatoyama, the president of the new 
Democratic Party, formed his Cabinet on December 10th. 


Economic Trend 


HE campaign against inflation, which has been waged over the last year 
by the Government and the Bank of Japan, continues unabated. The 
process of economic adjustment resulting from their deflationary policies 

has continued, even though it has involved severe economic and social frictions, 
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as enterprises have been stifled or liquidated and the number of unemployed 
has increased. Admittedly, its objectives—lower prices, improvement of the 
balance of international payments and, especially, of the balance of trade—are 
gradually being achieved. However, in 1953 the value of imports amounted 
to almost twice that of exports; and imports of foodstuffs alone offset no less 
than half the total of exports. Against this background, the extent of the 
achievement to date by no means indicates that there has been any real attack 
on the economic instability, which has its roots deep in the economic structure 
of Japan. Moreover, inflationary tendencies are strongly entrenched in the 
domestic economy and any relaxation of the present deflationary policy involves 
a real danger of a recurrence of inflation. We cannot then say that after a 
year of restrictive policies any of the really basic conditions for a stabilized 
economy have been realised. We must admit that Japan is by no means nearing 
the end of the road to economic self-support. In other words, the fight against 
inflation has not been won, and we must persevere in our efforts. 


THE UNSTABLE PRICE-STRUCTURE 


Since February 1954, the deflationary policy, and in particular the efforts 
to bring down prices principally through the restriction of credit, has had its 
effect on wholesale prices. The index of weekly wholesale prices prepared 
by the Economic Counsel Board (base=24 June, 1950) reached a peak in mid- 
February, and thereafter declined until, by September, it had fallen by about 
7%. However, in an economy as inelastic as that of Japan, a price policy based 
on credit manipulation has its limits and the conclusion cannot be avoided 
that the present policies are by now nearing the limits of their efficacy. If, 
then, we are effectively to influence the relationship between internal and 
international prices, we have to reach a stage where credit restriction must 
of necessity be accompanied by comprehensive policies aimed, first and 
foremost, at a reduction of production costs. 

Serious attention should be given to the fact that in the very reduction 
of prices which has occurred over the last months, there are to be found certain 
contradictions and evidence of instability. That is to say, from the relationship 
between prices of producer goods and consumer goods; of raw materials, semi- 
finished products and finished products; and of export commodities and the 
general commodity price-level. Again, from the relationship between labour 
productivity, wages and prices, it is obvious that the process of adjustment is 
incomplete and must continue. From such evidence it becomes clear that 
the decline in the price level by no means indicates that the Japanese economy 
is nearing a state of stability. Let us analyse in more detail the statistics 
provided by the Economic Counsel Board with regard to the changes which 
have taken place in the price structure between September 1953 and September 
1954. 

1. The general index of weekly wholesale prices on the 25th September 1954 
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stood at 147.8, representing a fall of 6.8% compared with the corresponding 
week in 1953. If we look at the indices for different commodity groups, we 
find that the most marked fall was 20% in textiles, which brought the index 
below the level existing immediately prior to the outbreak of the Korean War. 
Metals (13.2%), miscellaneous manufactures (7.5%), and fuel (6.2%), all 
showed a considerable decline. On the other hand foodstuffs rose 1.5% which 
was quite contrary to the general trend. Thus, as we analyse the trend 
according to commodity groups, we find that the overall figure tends to conceal 
inconsistent and contradictory movements. 
2. When we classify commodities into producer goods and consumer goods 
and examine the movement of their prices, we find that, whereas producer goods 
became cheaper by 9%, the price index for consumer goods fell by a mere 
2.5%. This indicates that the deflationary monetary and financial policies have 
caused a decrease in investment activity and consequently in the demand for 
producer goods; on the other hand the purchasing power of the consumer 
has been little affected and remains active. Thus control of inflation is still 
incomplete and we are not yet within sight of a stable price structure. 
3. If we examine the price indices of raw materials, semi-finished goods and 
finished goods we find a considerable disparity in their respective rates of 
change. The index for raw materials fell by 8%, that of semi-finished goods 
by 12.6% and that of finished goods by 6%. Evidently the policy of credit 
restriction is bearing most heavily on trading, rather than, on manufacturing 
activities. 
4. The fall in the general commodity price index is 6.8%, but the index of 
export prices fell by 11.3%. Thus, whilst the prices of export commodities 
have perforce been influenced by international competition, it is also evident 
that the prices of commodities sold on the domestic market remain relatively 
unaffected, owing to the absence of any reduction in the purchasing power of 
the consumer. 
5. Finally, let us turn to a relationship» which, from the point of view of 
stability of the price level, is of the utmost significance—that between labour 
productivity, wages and commodity prices. Here too there exist great in- 
consistences and latent elements of instability. There are not a few instances 
where, whilst the price of the finished product has fallen, labour productivity 
has not increased and the wage rate, far from being reduced, has actually risen. 
a) If we examine changes in labour productivity in the three groups of 
industries producing raw materials, semi-finished goods and finished goods, 
we find that, with the exception of the petroleum, electric power and cotton 
spinning industries, generally speaking the productivity of labour has risen 
(the rise is indeed particularly marked in the leather, chemical, and food 
industries). What is even more worthy of note is that throughout the whole 
range of industries without exception, the rise in wage rates has exceeded 
any increase which has been achieved in labour productivity. There are 
even instances, such as electric power and cotton spinning, where, whilst 
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labour productivity and prices of the product have fallen quite considerably, 
there has yet been an equally noticeable increase in wages. 
b) The fall in prices has been greatest in semi-finished goods, followed by 
raw materials and finished goods. And the discrepancy between the changes 
of labour productivity, wages and price of the product is most noticeable 
in respect of semi-finished products. This indicates a high degree of 
instability in commodity prices. 
6. Changes in export commodity prices are of the utmost importance to the 
economy of Japan in that they bear directly on the problem of her self-support. 
There is a striking inconsistency between the movement of export prices and 
the changes in wage rates and labour productivity. Moreover, it is an un- 
healthy sign that it is only in commodity prices that the fall has been a heavy 
one. Again, a similar tendency is noticeable in respect of the prices of 
producer goods. Unless a determined attempt at reducing production costs 
is made, in order to correct the present distortion of the price structure, Japa- 
nese products will not become truly competitive in the international market. 
The conclusion to be drawn from the above is that although the 
deflationary policy has led to some easing of prices, we find that the situation 
is unstable in the extreme, if we examine more closely the movement of prices. 
It is moreover evident that far from having been delivered from economic 
difficulties Japanese economy is still teetering on the brink of them. 


CHANGES IN COMMODITY PRICES, LABOUR PRODUCTIVITY, & WAGES 
(September 1953 to September 1954) 


| | modi | ‘Commod 
RAW MATERIALS FINISHED GOODS 
Petroieum (-) 03 (+) 15.1 (+) 48 | Textiles (+) 10.2 (+) 13.7 ° (—) 205 
Electric Power §5 00 0 Glass $9 122 (+).80 
Gas (+) 13 4 10.0 0 Paper 30 (-) 153 
Rubber (-) 79 EXPORT COMMODITIES 
Coal 36 4 w 35 Silk Spinning (+) 15 (4) 202 (-) 98 
SEMI-FINISHED GOODS Cotton Spinning (—) 54 %5 4 
Chemicals (+) 204 (+) 20.1 (-) 52 Chemical Fibres 02 
Pulp 4 16 3.1 6.7 Steel (+) 99 128 WA 
Cement 228 122 0 Textile Machinery (—) 2.2 09 28.3 
Sulphate of 
Ammonia 66 382 4 03 


THE IMPROVED BALANCE OF TRADE 


The adverse balance of trade, which in 1953 showed a monthly average 
deficit of almost $80 million, showed no signs of improving during the first 
half of 1954, which again produced an excess of imports to the value of $426 
million. However, in the third quarter of 1954, the effects of the policy of 
retrenchment have at last begun to be reflected in the trade figures and this 
has been accompanied by a revival of overseas demand for Japanese goods. 
Thanks to these favourable developments, there has been a decrease in import, 
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an increase in export and a sudden improvement of the trade balance. 

In the third quarter of 1954 to date, the monthly average rate of ex- 
ports has totalled $125 million, that of imports $133 million, so that 
the extent of the trade deficit has been considerably reduced. This trend 
continued and was particularly noticeable in October when the value of exports 
was 40% higher than that of October 1953, that of imports lower by 25%, 
and the balance of trade in the black to the tune of $9.8 million. 

From these statistics the signs are very obvious of an improvement in 
the balance of trade; but if we look behind the statistics we cannot ignore 
evidence of instability:— 

a) In the increase in exports, textiles have led the way. The largest over- 
seas market for such products is Indonesia and here the difficulty of obtaining 
payment for exports has reached such proportions that the imposition of 
export restrictions has become inevitable. Brazil too appears to be tight- 
ening her import restrictions. 

b) The so-called “link system” of linking exports with imports of sugar, which 
allows traders to offset a loss on the export by a corresponding profit on 
the sugar import, made possible by import restrictions on that item. This 
system is to be abolished within the next few months. 

c) The removal of the unstable and unhealthy aspects of current export 
prices will take considerable time. 

d) In the third quarter of 1954 the rate of import was less than in the 
corresponding period in 1952. However, during the interval between the 
two periods industrial capacity has increased by something like 40%. This 
has been made feasible by the existence of stocks of raw materials imported 
earlier; but as these stocks are used up, the problem will arise of an in- 
consistency between the scale of the industrial production and the extent 
of import of the necessary raw materials. 


THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Thanks to the improvement in the balance of trade and in spite of a 
decrease in “procurement demand” (“off-shore” purchases of the U.S. and U.N. 
Forces), the balance of payments has turned favourable. Bank of Japan 
statistics of payments and receipts of foreign exchange show an excess receipt 
of $53 million for the month of October. The balance for the period Jan/Oct. 
1954 shows a cumulative deficit of only $29 million. However, in a situation 
where the economy itself is unstable and we are still so dependent on income 
arising from “procurement demand”, it is not possible to take an optimistic 
view of the future of the balance of payments. 
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“Death Ash” 
Experience of 23 Japanese Fishermen 


TANAKA SHINJIRO 


N March 1, 1954, the crew members of a Japanese fishing boat, the 

No. 5 Fukurytii Maru, were exposed, with subsequently serious results, 

to the radioactive fall-out caused by a hydrogen bomb explosion ex- 
perimentally set off by the United States Government at one of the small 
islets in the Bikini group. The vessel, a small fishing craft of 100 tons 
displacement, had on board 23 men. 

At about 4 A.M., on that fateful day, a brilliant flash was observed on 
the southwest horizon, followed by a rapidly ascending red fireball and a huge 
column of smoke. After a lapse of seven to eight minutes following the 
flash, a thunderous rumble was heard. At the time, the Fukuryi# Maru (Lucky 
Dragon) was at a point about 148 kilometers from Bikini, with the crew 
engaged in tuna-fishing operations. About two hours later, the sky became 
overcast and radioactive coral dust began to fall. 

The crew, having seen the fireball and having heard the explosion, 
believed they had witnessed an atomic bomb explosion; but little attention 
was paid to the ash that began to fall. The immediate horrors of an atomic 
explosion are imprinted on the Japanese mind, having been through the 
experiences of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Nevertheless, hardly anyone knew | 
of the dangers of the radioactive fall-out. 

When the shower of coral dust failed to let up, the men became worried; — 
but when it was finally decided to give up fishing and move away, it was — 
already about noon. It took them considerable time to get out of the fall- | 
out area. 

According to the “Petition from the Marshallese People to the United 
Nations,” the inhabitants of Rongelap and Uterik atolls were also exposed to 
radioactive dust. Since Uterik is some 460 kilometers distant from Bikini, 
it is quite understandable that the Fukury# Maru took quite a2 while to get 
out of the danger zone. 

The radio operator of the craft was a man by the name of Ku boyama. 
His name, by now, is known throughout Japan. For, on September 23, 1954, 
this young technician died at the First National Hospital in Tokyo, the first 
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victim of the hydrogen bomb. Although it cannot be positively said that 
the cause of Ku boya ma-san’s death was radioactivity alone, neither can it be 
proved that the hydrogen bomb blast had nothing to do with the tragedy. 

Now, of the men that manned the Fukury# Maru, this Ku boyama-san 
was a person of some intelligence, as his position as radio operator would 
indicate. Should he send out a distress signal? Should he ask for instructions? 
Should he maintain radio silence, so as not to give any indication that his 
boat was in waters affected by the bomb blast even though outside the restricted 
zone? These were the questions over which he pondered; and his decision 
was not to send out any message at all. That is why no one, in Japan or 
elsewhere, except the crew, knew anything about the incident until the 
morning of March 14 when the stricken vessel made its home fishing port of 
Yaizu in Shizuoka Prefecture. 

A certain Mr. Weiss, an American, writing to the Nippon Times 
(September 30, 1954) says: “... Would it be possible to select twenty-three 
individuals of any other nationality and find not one—repeat, not one—among 
them with enough initiative to radio for information and assistance after such 
an extraordinary event?...” I cannot accept the stand taken by this gentleman. 
All the crew members must certainly have suspected something extraordinary 
about the falling ash; and Kuboyama-san for one did realize that the fall- 
out had something to do with the experimental blast. But they were, un- 
fortunately, in no position to know that they had been showered with “death 
ash.” It would be going too far to expect of a radio operator of a small 
fishing boat at that time the foreknowledge necessary to say whether or not 
he and his group were in mortal peril. 

Today, the situation is different. Most Japanese know something, more 
or less, about the “death ash.” Of all peoples, the Japanese perhaps are the 
most radioactivity-conscious; and to be so minded is the first step toward more 
detailed knowledge. 

After exposure to the radioactive fall-out, Kuboyamaz-san did not act 
as he might have had he known about the “death ash.” By evening some of 
the crew began to feel nausea and to show loss of appetite. The sea was calm, 
and even had there been some swell, the hardened fishermen would not have 
become seasick so easily. The nausea therefore was the first symptom of 
physical injury resulting from the gamma-ray emitted by the radioactive dust. 
But where in the world would there be a fisherman capable of diagnosing the 
trouble as due to radioactivity? After some time, exposed portions of the 
skin that had been in contact with the ash began to show signs of inflammation, 
as in the case of light burns. This was caused by the beta-ray emissions of 
the “death ash,” which destroy surface tissues. We should, perhaps, ask Mr. 
Weiss to undertake the difficult task of locating for us some fisherman capable 
of such technical diagnosis. In any case, the crew did not realize the serious- 
ness of their condition; but it was decided that the best thing to do would 
be to return home as quickly as possible. 
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Why was Kuboyama-san disinclined to use the radio? We have 
learned that he was afraid the Fukury# Maru and its crew might be detained 
by the United States authorities for one reason or other. He was using his 
head sensibly in order to avoid becoming involved in what to these simple 
fishermen would be a truly extraordinary event. Consequently, it is wrong 
to deride Kuboyama-san’s judgment as stupid or incompetent. 

On March 16, the local newspapers carried an Associated Press report 
from Washington, quoting Mr. W. Sterling Cole, chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, as saying that although it was not known whether 
or not the Japanese fishermen were in those waters intentionally, it could 
be that they were spying on the H-bomb experiments; that the Joint Committee 
intended to make a thorough investigation. Had the Fukuryii Maru sent out 
a distress call, the boat and its crew would, undoubtedly, have been taken 
into custody by the United States authorities. Whether or not this would 
have been fortunate for the crew will never be known. It might have been 
that earlier removal from the highly contaminated boat and prompt medical 
treatment could have saved the men from much subsequent suffering. On 
the other hand, they would have been subjected to much unpleasant question- 
ing, although they would, doubtless, have been cleared of suspicion after some 
time. 

As already mentioned, the Fukuryi# Maru arrived back in Yaizu, a fishing 
port, on the morning of March 14. The crew, because exposed portions of 
their bodies were developing sores, went to a local hospital for treatment. 
There, a Dr. Ohi Toshisuke, a surgeon, immediately diagnosed the burns as 
those caused by contact with radioactive ash, and sent two of the men who 
he considered as relatively serious cases to the Tokyo University Hospital. Later, 
on March 28, the remaining 21 men were committed to hospitals in Tokyo, 
five to Tokyo University Hospital and sixteen to the First National Hospital. 
Transportation of these 21 patients was assisted by the United States Far East 
Air Force, while the medical care they received was the best available in Japan. 
However, before deciding on the method of treatment, it was necessary to 
determine the types of radioactive elements present in the “death ash.” In 
this matter, Professor Kimura Kenjiré of Tokyo University was outstand- 
ingly successful in analysis of diminutive quantities of radioactive dust. 

There seem to be quite a number of Americans who are critical of the 
fact that the Japanese hospitals did not accept the offers of medical assistance 
from the United States. But the stricken patients themselves were afraid that 
American doctors might be more interested in their symptoms than in their 
prompt recovery. 

The conditions manifested by the Fukuryfi Maru victims were consider- 
ably more serious than those of the Marshallese exposed to radioactivity on 
the same day. The reason is simple. Not only did the crew come into contact 
with radioactive ash but, besides spending two weeks on a badly contaminated 
boat, they actually partook of contaminated tuna. It is also possible that fine 
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particles of “death ash” were inhaled into their lungs. It can be definitely 
said that the 23 crew members of the Fukury# Maru are the only men who, 
as a group, lived—for to these fishermen their ship is their home—for two weeks 
in radioactively contaminated surroundings. In contrast, the American casualties 
of the H-bomb experiment, were promptly evacuated from the danger area 
and given appropriate treatment. 

On March 17, Dr. Nakaizumi Masanori of Tokyo University under- 
took measurement of the radioactivity emitted by the Fukury# Maru. The 
whole boat was strongly radioactive, while the after-cabin actually emitted rays 
as strong as 110 milliroentgens per hour. Only the expert understands the 
full implications of this figure. No layman, whether Japanese or foreign, can 
grasp the significance of this high reading. The dangers of epidemics are 
known, while the terrific force of atomic weapons is also well understood, 
but the perils of radioactivity and the damage it is capable of inflicting 
on human tissue are not generally realized. Not until recently has anyone, 
outside of certain specialists, been exposed to the dangers of radioactivity. 
The X-ray departments of hospitals, research activities utilizing radioisotopes 
as tracers, and atomic energy plants and installations are exceptions; but for 
protection of personnel working in these places, there is an internationally 
recommended permissible dose of 300 milliroentgens per week. If a man is 
exposed, say on Monday, to a dose of 300 milliroentgens, he must stay away 
from any radioactivity until the following Monday. If the working hours 
per week are, say, 48 hours, the maximum safe dosage of radioactivity per 
hour is set at one forty-eighths of 300 milliroentgens, that is to say 6.25 milli- 
roentgens. 

In the case of a dwelling, the same holds true although radioactivity 
is extremely unlikely. The same permissible dosage of 300 millirventgens per 
week is applicable; but since conditions differ from that of a workplace, and 
family members often spend long periods of time without going out, the per- 
hour dosage must be much smaller, 1.8 milliroentgens per hour. (300 milli- 
roentgens divided by 168 hours that make up a week.) 

Now, the Fukuryii Maru was, to its crew, a floating home from which 
the 23 members of the household never budged an inch for weeks on end. 
Therefore the permissible dosage for these men would work out at 1.8 milli- 
roentgens per hour. Since, on March 17, seventeen days after exposure, the 
aft cabin of the Fukury# Maru indicated a reading of 110 milliroentgens per 
hour, the radioactivity attacking the men was more than 60 times the amount 
considered safe. Radioactivity tends to wear off; so if on March 17 the amount 
was as high as 110 milliroentgens, the strength must have been considerably 
greater during the fourteen days the boat took to return to Japan. As already 
mentioned, nobody else in the world has had the experience of living and 
working for so long as two weeks in surroundings emanating such powerful 
radioactivity; and this can indeed be said to have been an extraordinary 
experience. 
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This alone is a terrifying matter; but in addition, the crew of the 
Fukuryii Maru subsisted for these two weeks on highly radioactive tuna meat. 
In the case of external radiation, the most dangerous emanation is that of 
the deeply penetrating gamma-ray. The destruction of body tissues by beta- 
rays is normally limited to those portions near the surface. But when radio- 
activity is contained in the food and drinking water consumed, the beta-rays 
obviously can do immense damage to internal organs. From this angle, Dr. 
Nishiwaki Yasushi of the Osaka City Medical College undertook radio- 
activity measurements of the tuna unloaded from the Fukury# Maru, using 
a Geiger counter for low-energy beta-ray detection. The results indicated 
contamination to a degree of great danger; and all tuna brought in by the 
Fukurytii Maru was disposed of, at both the Tokyo and Osaka fish markets, by 
burial in deep trenches. 

For the Japanese people, the fish caught in the Pacific Ocean is such 
a valuable source of proteins that, as food, it has great bearing on everyday 
life. Consequently, the government immediately set up a monitoring system 
covering the principal fish ports to detect radioactivity in incoming catches. 
From March 16 to September 28, the fish destroyed as dangerous after radio- 
activity inspection aggregated 328 metric tons; and there should be no mistake 
about correct evaluation of this figure. Anyone who is really aware of the 
danger of radioactive elements when taken internally will readily understand 
the horrifying significance of these 328 tons of contaminated fish. 

At first, much of the radioactivity in the contaminated fish was discovered 
in the outer portions. Later, however, the internal organs were found to be 
greatly affected, probably because the physiological processes tended to con- 
centrate the radioactive elements in these inner parts of the fish. The tuna 
species are highly migrant, so it is necessary to monitor fish caught over vast 
areas of ocean if the public is to be accorded adequate protection. The 
monitoring which is being continued has resulted in the disposal of a large 
quantity of food since September. 

The Japanese are now probably more nervous about radioactivity than 
any other people in the world; and this is only natural since radioactivity 
contamination has been discovered in the Pacific Ocean fish that is a key 
source of proteins. The permissible dose of radioactivity when taken inter- 
nally should be considerably smaller than in the case of external radiation. 
The nervousness of the Japanese public is one indication of keen awareness 
of the dangers of radioactivity. 

The meteorologists and the scientists attached to the various universities 
throughout Japan are evincing much interest in the radioactivity of the rain 
that falls on the Japanese islands. Although systematic checking has not yet 
been done on an adequate scale, measurement of radioactivity in rainwater 
has been and is being undertaken in many locations. 

After the series of atomic explosions set off in the Marshall group, radio- 
activity was discernible in varying degrees in the rains that subsequently fell. 
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The strength was not so great as to endanger wells and other sources of 
drinking water; but in some localities radioactivity was high enough to con- 
stitute a risk if the rainwater were collected for drinking purposes. For 
instance, lighthouse keepers and other special groups of people depend on 
collected rainwater for existence. To these people have gone out warnings 
about proper filtering and decontamination. 

According to a paper published in March 1953 by the National Bureau 
of Standards of the United States Government (Handbook 52—Maximum 
Permissible Amounts of Radioisotopes in the Human Body and Maximum 
Permissible Concentration in Air and Water), the provisional level of per- 
missible concentration of radioactive contaminants is, in the case of drinking 
water 10° microcurie per milliliter, or one ten-thousandths of a microcurie per 
liter. With this provisional level in mind, the scientists are studying the effect 
of radioactive ash upon rain and drinking water. 

When there is radioactive rainfall, radioactive ash is liable to adhere 
to vegetation or to be drawn into living tissue via the roots. Japanese scientists 
have conducted some research into the effects of radioactive rains on food 
crops. Here again, there is not enough organization; but “death ash” con- 
tamination has been discovered in fruit, vegetables, and in tea. 

It seems that study of the maximum level of permissible concentration 
of radioactive contaminants in drinking water or food has tended everywhere 
to be inadequate. The Bureau of Standards, for instance, indicates that its 
findings are provisional. The reason for this backwardness doubtless is that 
heretofore radioactivity in food and water never was so high as to endanger 
public health. Only in the United States, where radioactive waste from the 
atomic piles, and fall-outs from the tests of atomic weapons in Nevada could 
threaten public health, has a handbook on the subject been issued by a govern- 
ment agency. 

When, as with the H-bomb tests, the explosive energy is so great as to 
scatter radioactive dust, depending on meteorological conditions, over vast areas 
of the globe in dangerously high concentration, it is no wonder at all that 
the Japanese, who have suffered much from radioactive effects, should be so 
hyper-sensitive. In their case, this nervousness resulting from caution is pro- 
bably more appropriate than indifference based on ignorance. Recently, 
radioactivity in rainwater, probably caused by the atomic explosions set off by 
the U.S.S.R., has been definitely detected by Japanese scientists. 

Of the twenty-three crew members of the Fukuryti Maru that were 
hospitalized at the time, Radio Operator Kuboyama died on September 23. 
Fortunately, the others are showing promising signs of improvement; but the 
death of Kuboyama-san caused nationwide grief and outbursts of opinion 
advocating prohibition of atomic weapons. According to an announcement 
made by the National Council for a Nationwide Movement to Outlaw the 
Hydrogen Bomb, the signers of a petition to prohibit the use of atomic weapons 
aggregated 14 million as of October 1954. 
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In Japan, where the A-bomb was used at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, there 
has been widespread interest in the primary effects of both atom and hydrogen 
bombs in and around the blast centers. But there was hardly anyone who 
thought of the horrors of the “death ash” falling silently at places far from 
the site of the detonation. This probably also holds true for people in other 
parts of the world. 

In respect to the casualties at Uterik Atoll, some 460 kilometers away 
from Bikini, the Marshallese petition says: “... [the inhabitants] suffered in 
various degrees from lowering of blood count, burns, nausea and the falling 
off of hair from the head.” The lethal power of the “death ash” probably varies 
depending on the size of the explosion, the manner in which it is set off, and 
on the atmospheric conditions prevailing; but it is a fact that, in the case of 
the hydrogen bomb, the secondary effects were far more widespread than had 
been expected. 

Assuming that any one of such large cities as New York, London, Paris, 
Moscow, or Tokyo, for instance, were either at the point where the Fukuryti 
Maru was showered (148 kilometers from the blast) or at the location of Uterik 
Atoll (460 kilometers from the test site), what would have happened? Only 
the United States Government possesses data upon which to reconstruct an 
imaginary view of what might have occurred were the big city occupying the 
place of Uterik. But if the large concentration of people were at the location 
of the Fukury# Maru it is not difficult to imagine the horror, the cataclysm 
that might have ensued. The entire city would have become radioactive to 
a degree hundreds of times the maximum safety level of 1.8 milliroentgens 
per hour, and would have had to be promptly abandoned. If the inhabitants, 
because of widespread damage were kept, like the crew members of the 
Fukuryii Maru, from adequate medical care for two weeks, they would all be 
threatened with death. The water supply and all food would be contaminated; 
and the only possible measure would be complete evacuation and abandonment 
of the city of death. To make things more horrible, this rain of death could 
fall softly, without warning upon an unsuspecting area. The terrors of the 
A-bomb and H-bomb blast, and the havoc it can wreak, need no further 
elaboration. 

Were a war to be waged with widespread use of atomic weapons, there 
would doubtless be caused, in addition to the primary and secondary damage, 
a horrible tertiary effect. The radioactive dust raised by these explosions would 
mingle with rain and snow and would cover the globe over wide areas. Then 
it might be that much of the food and water in these parts of the world would 
have to be condemned as unsafe. 

The test blast of the H-bomb at Bikini brought tragedy to twenty-three 
Japanese fishermen on the Fukury# Maru, but this has probably enabled the 
Japanese people, in a much more immediate and accurate way than others, to 
make a qualitative analysis of what the effects of a future atomic war might 
be on all mankind. 
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have no detailed information about China. With the possible exception 
of China, however, there is no country today that fires everyday utensils 
of a finer quality and in a richer variety than Japan. Almost no one is 
really aware of that fact. Even in Japan, where interest in ceramics is probably 
as widespread as it is anywhere, one does not hear of the introduction of these 
wares either in writing or through the exhibition of samples. Most of the 
wares being products of obscure kilns in the provinces, the occasions for 
hearing of them are few. Some are fired at well-known kilns, but even they 
are dismissed as rough and common, and no one pays much attention to them. 
Since the utensils we refer to are sometimes produced in large quantities, it 
would seem that they could not but be noticed, but evidently they are not 
considered worth studying. It is surprising indeed that wares whose quality 
is often so astonishingly good should not have become more familiar. 

This situation is not hard to understand, however, when one gives it 
a little thought. Residents of the sections where the wares are produced 
treat them with contempt. Potters scorn them. They are known as “kitchen 
wares,” and they perform the most humble services. Since they of course have 
little value, they are handled more roughly than necessary. When one goes 
to the kiln one finds them laid out in the open or in rude sheds under piles 
of dust. In shops they are kept under the veranda or out in front on boards 
laid over the gutter. They are given uncomplimentary names even where 
they are produced: “rough ware,” “low ware,” “black ware,” “dirt ware,” 
all of course suggesting trivial and worthless articles. 

It is natural then that the historian should have had nothing to say 
about such wares. They are not considered worth writing about, and even 
the fact that they exist is for the most part unknown. They are treated 
roughly, broken, thrown away with no regret. That of course is what was 
meant for them from the beginning. If rough everyday utensils were one 
by one to become famous, they would cease to be everyday utensils. It is 
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a mistake, however, to assume that because they are rough they are not worth 
looking at. Certainly if one is concerned with aesthetic values, there are 
many among them that are worth special attention. The fact that nothing 
has been said of them heretofore must be explained by either laziness or 
blindness on the part of critics and admirers of ceramics. We are inclined 
indeed to say that these rough wares are the only ones produced in Japan 
today that have an honest, healthy beauty. We see no other products of 
commercial kilns that are realiy worth our notice—such is the level to which 
“high-grade” wares have fallen. When a conscious striving for beauty prevails, 
in carefully contrived tea ceremony utensils for instance, ugliness is the result, 
while wares that are handled roughly remain perversely healthy. It is a strange 
paradox, but it is a fact, a fact that most people do not know and would 
not believe. 

But why is such beauty to be found in folk wares? Thinking the 
problem through, one concludes that a natural principle is in operation. 
One finds himself remarking, as he looks at the folk wares that survive today, 
how close the blood relationship is between folk crafts and beauty. I should 
like to bring up a point or two that may convince the reader of this fact. 


Those who know ceramics know that fine pieces are far commoner 
among old wares than among modern ones. Unfortunately the view that 
“old things are best” is correct, so far has quality declined as time has gone 
by. Ceramics produced today lack the grace and dignity of older wares. 
There are probably many reasons for this, and in general it may be said 
that the craftsman’s surroundings have conspired to undermine his devotion 
to his work. Be that as it may, almost anyone will admit that really beautiful 
pieces are rare among modern wares. It is not too much to say that the 
general aesthetic consciousness of the age has degenerated. One would expect, 
however, that the virtues of old works might be found in modern works 
produced in the old manner. By “the old manner” I do not mean that 
everything need be done exactly as it was in ancient times, but that the 
materials, the techniques, the method of handling, the approach, the environ- 
ment, the training, should be much the same. If such works there are today, 
then surely they must have in them something of the beauty of old works. 
This would seem to be true in theory, and what I have called folk wares 
demonstrate it to be true in fact. The term “folk wares” was originally used 
in distinction to “official wares,” referring to kilns that produced everyday 
utensils used by the common people. (It would be well not to include in 
the category everyday utensils manufactured today by capitalist enterprises. 
They fall in a wholly different field.) 

Time hardly exists for rough wares. The slowest of ceramics to change 
are everyday utensils. A period of fifty years for them means hardly the change 
of one year, and the difference between the old and the new is but a slight 
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Fig. 1. Jar. Among the few kilns in northern Japan is Naraoka in Akita Prefecture, 
which is small but which fires beautiful rough wares for use in the immediate area. 
This is a salt jar. It has the blue iron glaze known as namakogusuri (“beche-de-mer 


glaze”) which is characteristic of the northern wares. 
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one. At its worst this means stagnation, but at its best it means that some 
of the old dignity is preserved. The articles and the workmanship are, if 
one chooses to call them so, old-fashioned, but they are not of our time and 
they give an unexpected feeling of freshness. But the explanation may go 
further. These utensils have a strange vigor. Modern wares are somehow 
diseased, while most traditional wares seem healthy. More than anywhere 
else we can read history in everyday utensils being produced even now. 
Material for the history of ceramics is occasionally excavated from the sites 
of kilns, but living history in folk wares is probably more valuable still. The 
passage of time, as I have already said, is hardly noticeable in folk wares. 
Their history is prolongation without change. It is for this reason that 
survivals from an earlier age are to be found in most modern folk wares. 
One notes in them a certain integrity even when our age has brought some 
falling off in quality. 

But I should like to go deeper into the reasons for the beauty of folk 
wares. That beauty is based on their nature as utensils for everyday use. 
Because they are considered rough and crude they are in a sense allowed 
to grow wild. This very fact gives them a naturalness and a soundness. It 
places them in an area where disease makes its lightest incursions. There 
is no need to strain after subtle and refined techniques, to contrive materials, 
to add excessive decoration, to break up the lines. The result is that 
naturalness is respected in materials, techniques stress simplicity, and the 
aim remains faithful to everyday utility. And indeed are not these conditions 
precisely the ones that best keep the industrial arts true to their nature? With- 
out knowing it, craftsmen are working in the surroundings that make for the 
best quality. The conditions under which high-grade wares are produced, 
on the other hand, are for the most part those that make for unsightliness, 
for damage from artificiality and from conscious aesthetic aims. 

Thus we may say that there is a natural principle accounting for the 
fact that folk wares have come through sound. They are nursed under the 
conditions that made for the excellence of ancient wares. We may learn 
from this fact to what an extent production for actual use makes for right- 
ness in the industrial arts, and we may consider how emphasis on virtuosity 
or on profit above utility leads to sickness and ugliness. It is a strange 
coincidence, but the most neglected and the most roughly treated everyday 
utensils are in the final analysis the most healthy. And no one can doubt 
that health is basic to beauty in its varied forms. The most neglected of 
ceramics, folk wares, come most to reward our attention. Among the many 
wares produced today, in fact, they are alone in their ability to give pleasure 
and surprise. We do not say this for the sake of argument. Still less are we 
trying to be clever and different. Everything becomes clear if one will but 
look at examples. Since the wares have been so neglected, however, we may 
take it upon ourselves to say something of their beauty. We do not exaggerate. 
We but give plain facts as facts, and we should like to bring to an end a 
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long period of neglect and speak of the aesthetic values, and from them of 
the social and economic values, of the folk wares. This is indeed a happy task. 


One must note down two or three points that limit the beauty of contem- 
porary folk wares. Among the wares we have studied, very nearly all that 
have seemed to demand recognition have fallen in the category of earthenware 
and stoneware, and almost none in the category of porcelain. Or, to put 
the matter differently, one can say that beautiful modern porcelains are so 
rare in Japan as to be virtually non-existent. This raises an interesting 
question. As everyone knows, countless porcelains are made in Imari, in 
Kyoto, in the Mino and Owari districts. Among tens of millions of pieces, 
however, there is scarcely one that is worth picking up. There is scarcely 
one that can compare in quality with ancient wares. This is probably to be 
explained by the fact that commercialism has made far more serious inroads 
on porcelain than on earthenware and stoneware. There is in the first place 
the matter of porcelain body. It is for the most part more refined than in 
ancient wares, with a resulting loss of strength. This is far less true for 
earthenware and stoneware. In the second place, natural cobalt has been 
abandoned and inexpensive occidental chemical blue has been adopted in its 
place. The latter, it is generally agreed, looks cheap and lacks the tranquility 
and repose of natural cobalt. In the third place, form has weakened and 
degenerated. Most important of all, however, is the unsightliness of the 
decoration. Since most porcelains are decorated with pictures, the decline 
of painting has been fatal. There are still not a few works that can surprise 
one with their technical skill, but to execute a painting that is dead, no 
matter how well one does it, is a waste of effort. Misconceptions of the meaning 
of decoration, lifeless brush strokes, and empty designs have damaged porcelain 
beyond reviving. We have made a considerable effort to find porcelains 
worth buying, but it has all been wasted, except for a rare piece of Kutani 
enamelled ware done in the traditional style. Decorated wares were affected 
early by the wound to the aesthetic consciousness. 

When we turn to earthenware and stoneware, on the other hand, the 


pieces worth buying are myriad. But even here really good pieces are | 
extremely rare among decorated wares. Sometimes indeed, as in recent Banko © 


ware, the pictures are worse than those on porcelains. The superior pieces 
are for the most part undecorated, or decorated with a pouring glaze, slip 
trailing, a combed pattern, or a very simple design. One is painfully conscious 
of the fact that the ware is superior in proportion as human contrivances are few. 

The poured or running glaze is the commonest decoration for Japanese 
folk wares. The technique is rarely found in China, and in no other country 
is it so admired as in Japan. The ways of applying it are extremely varied. 
White, yellow-brown, green, and black are the four most common colors. The 
plain ash glaze has always been used, but the iron glaze is the most usual, 
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sometimes black, sometimes yellow-brown, sometimes yellow, sometimes iron- 
blue, rarely celadon. The next most frequent device is the use of white slip, 
generally supplemented by a pouring or running glaze. In some provinces 
a lead glaze is used in red and yellow. Some wares, though not many, have 
an overall copper-green glaze. There are no longer any good inlaid wares. 

The surviving earthenwares and stonewares that deserve notice are for 
the most part large, rough pieces—chiefly such utensils as water and sake jugs, 
kneading troughs, crocks, mortars, lipped basins, earthen dishes, cassercles 
(yukihira), teapots, and bottles (tokkuri). Superior pieces are rare among 
smaller utensils. Saucers, cups, rice bowls, and small pots are produced in 
but small numbers. These latter are for the most part made of porcelain, 
and porcelain is perhaps stronger. Porcelain is rare among the larger utensils, 
on the other hand, because it presents difficulties in firing and because the 
cost mounts so. There is a close relationship between earthen and stonewares 
and rough utensils. 

The largest number of superior earthenwares and stonewares is fired 
on the southern island of Kyiishii, a fact that is to be explained by rich 
production in that section from ancient times. There are few good wares 
on the other southern island, Shikoku. In the western parts of the main 
island of Honshi are to be found a fair number, and there are many old 
wares in the central parts of the same island. The number of wares decreases 
as one moves north. Kilns are scattered throughout the country, but some 
provinces have none at all: there seem to be none left in Kazusa, Kai, and 
Echigo, for instance. 

The pieces produced are for the most part large, and as a result they 
are not widely distributed. Except in cases where transportation is good, 
they are sold only in limited areas. Not a few wares are produced in very 
small quantities and distributed privately from the kiln without resort to 
middlemen. It is therefore not strange that little is known of them in the 
large cities. They are produced in obscurity and dissipated in obscurity. A 
thorough survey would probably reveal a considerable number of kilns. They 
exist in at least fifty locations, and one feels strongly that Japan is even today 
the country of earthenware and stoneware. The craftsman is busy even in 
the shadow of mass machine production, and pieces that can stand beside the 
best ancient pieces often find their way, inexpensive and unnoticed, into the 
homes of poor mountain farmers. It is the special privilege of the farmer to 
use daily and unconcernedly utensils of astonishing beauty. 


All of these wares are traditional, none of them new. This adds to 
their beauty but takes away from their powers of survival. The age marches 
ahead, material products are left behind, and it of course becomes difficult 
to preserve the traditions of a kiln. The number of kilns that have lost their 
markets and gone out of business in the quick changes of the last ten years 
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or so has probably not been small. This is a difficult time for all folk wares. 
What is to be done to save them? Wares on the one hand are good but do 
not suit the times. On the other hand, wares made to fit the times are inferior. 
It may of course be said that the dying should be let die, but there are a 
couple of steps we might still take in this crisis. 

In the first place, we can make known the beauty and the rightness of 
traditional folk wares. Their form may be old but their beauty is alive. The 
day when they will be written of in history will sooner or later come, and 
the day too is probably not far off when collectors will be competing for 
them. We should like to pave the way even a little for this recognition and 
discovery, and it would be fortunate indeed if the provinces that produce them 
could be awakened. Those provinces care strangely little for their own wares. 

And in the second place, we should like to bring to life in the wares 
of the future the particular virtues of folk wares. We do not mean simply 
to preserve the status quo or to hold rigidly to the ways of the past. The 
tragedy of the old kilns is that they have not adjusted to new demands—the 
demand that pieces be replaceable for instance is of first importance. If old 
wares can be redirected to modern life a new road may well open for them. 
Good materials, good techniques, and good craftsmen are all assembled. What 
is needed is not to discard old traditions—to discard them because they are 
old would be a waste—but to bring them to life. If traditions native to the 
provinces are ignored, work can only be disrupted. Indeed the reason for the 
inadequacy of modern craftsmanship is to be sought in the weakness of its 
base. We must not waste our traditions, we must build a new future on 
them. There is no wiser course than to make history live. Folk wares are 
a tie with the past. Our problem is to tie them now to the future. It is for 
this reason that we would avoid admiring contemporary folk wares as we 
admire antiques. We prefer to look at them as the material for new wares. 

We shall divide Japanese wares into four geographic groupings: the 
southern regions (Kyiishi, Shikoku, Okinawa); the San-y6 and San-in regions 
in the western part of the main island; the central sections of the same island, 
in general from Kyoto to Seto; and the area from Tokyo north, principally 
the northeastern part of the main island. 


SOUTHERN FOLK WARES 


We would rank the folk wares of Kyishii first in length of history, 
in faithfulness to tradition, in variety, and in beauty. Since there are today 
virtually no porcelains in Japan worth noting, the famous Arita or Imari 
area is a cipher for our purposes. The beautiful enamelled wares that once 
were produced throughout Hizen Province have disappeared and there is little 
hope of reviving them. Superior wares being fired today are exclusively earthen- 
ware and stoneware, and unknown kilns are performing an important service. In 
particular it may even be said that such wares as the “Kuromon” of Nae- 
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> Fig. 2. 


This is a small tokkuri for warming sake. It is a product of Tachikui in Hyogo Pre- 
fecture, where it is called a “candle tobkuri” because of its shape. Tachikui is espe- 
cially famous for tokkuri. The early Korean-style kiln is still in use, and in it are 
fired numbers of plain, rough wares, their very plainness making for keauty. In this 
piece a black pouring pattern has been added to a brown glaze. 
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Fig. 3. Known locally as yama choka (“mountain pots”), pieces like this are for the most part used 


to cook rice or soup out of doors. The kiln, Naeshirogawa in Kagoshima Prefecture, produces unrivalled 


Korean-style wares. They have an iron glaze and are called kuromon or “black wares” in the area. 
Extremely cheap and common, the ‘uromon are well-formed and practical. 

Fig. 4. A square basin, rare among Japanese potteries. This piece is the product of Aizu Hongo 
in Fukushima Prefecture. An iron blue glaze has been poured over an iron yellow-brown glaze. It 
was designed for use in the salting of herring. Aizu wares of this sort are known as sobutsu, “rough 
objects” and are treated with scant respect. It is in them, however, that healthy beauty has survived. 

Fig. 5. This is known as a “window teapot” from its decoration, which suggests plum blossoms viewed 
through a circular window. It is a product of Mashiko in Tochigi Prefecture. At its most prosperous 
in the Meiji Period, the window teapot was produced largely for the Tokyo market. Though cheap enough 
for common use (it was intended chiefly for the low-grade bancha tea), the teapot nonetheless had a 
beauty that allowed it to fit into the finest home. Today the market has fallen off and few pieces are 
fred. This is, however, a traditional Japanese ware that deserves to be preserved. 
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Fig. 6. 


A plate, the product of Tsuboya in Okinawa. Okinawa suffered heavily from the war, 
but strangely the kilns came through undamaged and are in operation today. Tsuboya 
is one of the most important cf provincial Japanese wares. In its decoration some 
thing like the old skill survives, and remarkable pieces are still being fired. Decoration 
in natural cobalt is applied freely to a white ground. 
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shirogawa in Satsuma, the rough wares of Onda in Bungo, the everyday utensils 
of Futagawa in Chikugo, Kuromuta in Hizen, and Koishibara in Chikuzen 
carry almost by themselves the honor of Japanese folk ceramics. Such his- 
torically famous wares as Karatsu, Yatsushiro, and Agano, on the other hand, 
no longer have any vigor. Possibly because of the quality of the clays, kilns 
are concentrated in the western half of Kyiishi, and the provinces of Hyiga 
and Buzen are inactive. It is moreover true that sections facing China and 
Korea have prospered in the past. There has of course long been intercourse 
with China, but the techniques current today are borrowed largely from Korea. 

It may be said that there is but one center in Shikoku, Nésayama. 
Numbers of notable wares are fired at Tsuboya on Okinawa, a most important 
center for contemporary Japanese folk ceramics. 


FOLK WARES OF SAN-YO AND SAN-IN REGIONS 


The prosperity of a kiln depends of course on the quality of its clays, 
but it also depends on the nearness of harbors. In ancient times, when roads 
were bad, water transportation was safer than land transportation, and it 
was only by water that kilns could market their products in distant areas. 
The abundance of kilns in the San-y6 and San-in regions is to be explained 
by a favorable location. In point of numbers tht northern or San-in region 
far surpasses the southern San-y6 region. The latter has behind it a shorter 
history. The influence of Korea on Japanese wares has always been strong, 
and it was inevitable that kilns should develop first on the side of the island 
facing Korea. The Iwami district even now has an astonishing number of 
kilns, their red-tiled roofs an impressive sight indeed. Iwami kilns grew 
prosperous on outlets opened all along the Japan Sea to the northernmost part 
of the main island and even to the northern island of Hokkaidé. Iwami 
wares lack variety, however, and almost no small pieces are produced. Hagi 
in Nagato has concentrated too fully on the tea ceremony and produces almost 
no rough wares of note. In the Izumi district the emphasis changes and the 
number of small pieces for everyday use becomes larger. The iron glaze is 
common in both the San-in and San-y6 regions, the yellow lead glaze of Fujina 
being an exception. Ushina is a flourishing center in the Inaba district. 

In the San-y6 region the kilns at Horikoshi and Sakazu should be 
mentioned. The famous Bizen ware has fallen into the artificiality of the 
tea ceremony and has lost its old strength. The unglazed earthenwares of 
Sano and Ohara are very nearly the only surviving specimens of their kind. 


FOLK WARES OF CENTRAL SECTIONS OF HONSHU 


Kilns in this district, long near large cities, have in many cases been 
famous since ancient times. Each has distributed its own specialized wares 
throughout the country. Seto indeed is so old and so prosperous that it has 
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given its name to the word setomono, a general term for porcelains and 
earthenwares. The sake bottles (tokkuri) of Tachikui in Tamba, the tea jars 
of Shigaraki in Omi, the teapots of Kéyama and Marubashira, the stoneware 
dishes of Seto are all well known. Large numbers of everyday utensils are 
still produced in these various centers, but the very fact that they are so near 
large cities has meant that few wares have survived in their traditional 
form. The tokkuri, the tea jars, the teapots, the saucers are all becoming 
things of the past, though Tachikui has recently experienced a revival. I 
shall not speak here of the porcelains of Kutani, Kiyomizu, and Seto. Few 
of them are worth considering as folk wares. Scattered through the area, 
however, are kilns which produce earthenware and stoneware, and unforgettable 
pieces are often enough to be found even today. Kyoto has long been a 
famous ceramics center and still is most active, but noteworthy products are 
remarkably few, perhaps because most of them have become excessively refined. 


FOLK WARES OF THE NORTH 


There are few kilns in the north, and for good reason. The earth 
quickly freezes in the snow-swept cold and the snowy season is a long one. 
This is death to the making of ceramics. Kilns moreover developed earlier 
in Seto and Shigaraki and farther south in Kyiishii, and the northern provinces 
were left behind by history. Since it would be an overstatement to say that 
there are no suitable clays in the region, the reason for its backwardness would 
seem to lie in the unfavorable climate and the shallow tradition. The demand 
for folk wares was met for the most part by sea from the south. The provinces 
looking to the south were flooded with Seto ware, and those looking to the 
north with Karatsu ware from Kyishi. 

Even so there are kilns in the area that have long been famous: Ma- 
shiko, Kasama, Séma, Aizu Hongé, and Hirashimizu, for instance. There 
have probably been a number of other smaller kilns scattered about, but 
most of them have disappeared. Comparatively active centers today are Ma- 
shiko and Hongé. The decorated teapots of the former and the square pots 
of the latter are famous. Other kilns send up their thin lines of smoke 
isolated from these, particularly fine wares being produced at Naraoka in 
Akita Prefecture. One notes the use of the iron-blue glaze in the six prefec- 
tures of the northeast. Its origin probably lies far back in history—might there 
not be a connection with say the Kainei (He Nyung) of North Korea? 
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The Oriental Way of Thinking 


SuzuKI DAIseTsu 


“PTAHINKING” is not, strictly speaking, the proper term for what I wish 
T to express in this thesis, but as I do not know any other word I use 
it here provisionally and hope that when I finish this short paper the 

readers will comprehend what I am endeavouring to communicate to them. 


“Cogito ergo sum” is Descartes’ pronouncement and, I understand, 
modern philosophy in Europe starts from this. But in fact the opposite 
proposition is just as true: “Sum ergo cogito.” Because being is thinking 
and thinking is being. When a man declares, “I am”, he is already thinking. 
He cannot assert his existence unless he goes through the process of thinking. 
Thinking precedes being. But without being how can a man begin thinking? 
Being must precede thinking. Without the eggs there are no chickens and 
without the chickens there are no eggs. This way of reasoning never brings 
the issue to a definite conclusion. But it is the game we are always indulging 
in, and we do not realise how wasteful we are of our mental energy. Being 
is thinking and thinking is being—to comprehend this proposition we need 
a different methodology in “thinking”. This new methodology is “the Oriental 
way of thinking”. 

The “new” methodology which has been carried out by the Oriental 
mind runs contrariwise to the Western way. For the Westerners, a thing 
either is or is not. When it is declared that it both is and is not, they reject 
the declaration as impossible. They would say we are born and therefore 
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we are bound to die. But the Oriental mind works differently: We were 
never born and we never die. No birth and no death, no beginning and no 
ending—this is the Oriental way of “thinking”. To the Westerners there 
must be a beginning, God must create the world, in the beginning there is 
“the Word”. To us Orientals, everything goes otherwise: There is no God, 
no creator, no beginning of things, no “Word”, no “Logos”, no “nothing”. 
Westerners would then exclaim, “It is all nonsense! It is absolutely unthinkable!” 
Orientals would say, “You are right. As long as there is at all a ‘thinking’ 
you cannot escape getting into the dilemma or the bottomless abyss of absurdity.” 

Now, our readers will see the “rationality” of my pronouncement: “No 
thinking of thinking is the Oriental way of thinking”. 

Let me give you an instance to illustrate my point. 

In the T’ang period of Chinese history there was a Buddhist monk 
who was troubled with the problem of birth and death, of being and non- 
being, of good and evil. One day he accompanied his master to offer 
condolences to one of the villagers where a death took place. The monk, 
Zengen, knocked at the coffin and asked the master, Dogo,: “Alive or dead?” 

The master replied, “Alive? I would not say, dead? I would not say.” 

The monk said: “Why not say either way?” The master persisted: 
“No saying either way.” 

On their way home, the monk who could not grasp what the master 
meant asked, this time threateningly: “If you refuse to tell me either way I 
will strike you, O master.” The master said, “Strike if you will. As to saying 
either way I would not.” 

Zengen the monk struck, but to no avail. The master had something 
beyond thinking while Zengen strove hard to think it out. Thinking always 
involves dividing, analysing, running along the road of dichotomy. In spite 
of the loving kindness of the master, which was no doubt cherished towards 
his wretchedly-tormented disciple, he could not communicate his inner ex- 
perience by means of ordinary thinking. In reality the master’s “not saying 
either way” was a great saying directly expressing what was at the centre of 
the issue. But as long as the disciple’s mind was working on the plane of 
the dichotomous way of thinking, he could never come to the master’s ex- 
perience. Strike or no strike, nothing will ever come out of the master. 
The poor Zengen altogether failed to comprehend this. 

After the master’s death, Zengen visited another master called Sekiso 
and presented him the same question, but the answer was the same—“No saying 
either way”. Zengen repeated, “Why not saying either way?” The master 
finished off, “No saying whatever!” 

This, however, at once opened Zengen’s mind, and how grateful he 
was to the unspeakable kindheartedness of the deceased master who resolutely 
repulsed his disciple’s dichotomous approach to the truth. One day Zengen 
was found walking up and down in the Dharma Hall with a spade on his 
shoulder. Sekiso the master asked, “What are you doing?” Zengen answered, 
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“I am searching for the late master’s sacred bones.” Sekiso sarcastically 
remarked, “The surging waves are rolling over the ocean boundlessly extend- 
ing and the white foam is washing the skies. Where would you be looking 
for the late master’s sacred bones?” “That is the very point where my efforts 
are concentrated”, Zengen answered. 

The difference between Zengen’s way of thinking which is also generally 
ours and that of his two masters symbolises the difference between East and 
West. The West thinks dichotomously. In fact thinking works in this way, 
for there is first of all the thinker himself who has an object before him of 
which he thinks. All the thinking we humans do proceeds in this manner. 
There is no escaping from this dualism. Birth and death, beginning and 
ending, creation and destruction, start from here. This may also be called 
the objective way of thinking, because by this method the thinking always 
goes away from the thinker. It starts with him and, therefore, he is always 
there; however far he may go he cannot make himself vanish away. 

The Oriental way is to lose the thinker within the thinking. This 
is not the thinking in the ordinary sense of the term. That is why I say that 
there is no “thinking” in the Orient. That is why the masters are decisive 
in not giving Zengen any answer. They would express themselves either way, 
yes or no, to Zengen’s asking if they could really do so. But the truth is that 
they could neither affirm nor negate. If they committed themselves either 
way, they would be sinning against their own inner experience. They had 
no choice but to continue declaring, “No saying either way”. With them 
the thinker is the thinking. If they turned either way and said yes or no, 
the thinker is separated from his thought and the subjective integrating 
innerliness of the experience is destroyed. 

The terms used here may look somewhat confusing or contradicting to 
our readers, for such terms as “subjective”, “integrating”, “innerliness”, or 
“experience”—they all belong in the categories of thought which I say the 
Oriental way avoids. But the truth is that language is the most treacherous 
instrument the human mind has ever invented. We cannot live without 
resorting to this means of thought-communication, we are social beings; but 
if we once regard language as reality or experience itself, we commit a most 
grievous fault and take the finger for the moon itself which the finger is 
simply pointing at. Language is a double-edged sword; when it is not judiciously 
used, it kills not only the enemy but the wielder himself. The wise avoid 
this. They are always quite wary of language. 


Il 


As I have not much time to be exhaustive on the subject let me con- 
fine myself to the exposition of the innerliness of experience which constitutes 
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the gist of the Oriental way of “thinking”. 

When I say “I hear a sound”, what I hear is not experientially a sound, 
it is “chu-chu” (the “twitter-twitter” of a sparrow) or “kah-kah” (the “caw-caw” 
of a crow). When I say “I see a flower” and declare it “to be beautiful”, what 
I see is really not a beautiful flower, it is the yo-yo (freshness and beauty) and 
the shaku-shaku (brightness) in “Momo wa yo-yo tari, sono hana shaku-shaku 
tari’”!, where the momo (peach) and its hana (flowers) are generalisations. We 
can say that even the “kah-kah” and the “chu-chu” or the “yo-yo” and “shaku- 
shaku” are as much generalised terms as the peach, the sparrow, or the crow. 
But there is this difference between the sparrow and the “chu-chu”, or between 
the peach and the “yo-yo” or “shaku-shaku”, that the sparrow or the peach 
points to an objective existence so called whereas the “chu-chu” or the “yo-yo” 
has no such objective reference, it is simply the expression given to one’s ex- 
perience as it takes place in the mind or somewhere in a region of no specifiable 
location. 

Language always tends to hypostasise and the result is that whatever 
is expressed by means of language is not the real experience, but its idealised 
and, therefore, generalised and objectified representation of what is primarily 
experienced by the individual. The chu-chu or the kah-kah or yo-yo is the 
nearest approach to such primal individual experiences. When they are trans- 
formed into the sparrow or the crow or the peach, they are on the general 
market where everybody can buy or sell as he wishes. They become parts of 
public property, they altogether lose their original personal flavour which 
makes them worthy of private possession. 

Language, we thus can say, has a double aspect, or rather that our 
primal experience has two ways of expressing itself: one is objective or towards 
the outside; while the other turns inwardly and becomes subjective. But here 
we must remember that the term “subjectivity” is not to be understood in its 
ordinary connotation. I intend to have it mean the innerliness of one’s ex- 
perience which refuses to be intellectualised. For intellectualizing carries on 
its analytical methodology endlessly and never comes to a conclusion or to a 
finality. This means that language and the intellect are closely inter-related 
and that the intellect runs in the direction opposite to subjectivity. The latter 
finds its mission as it were in the deepening of the kah-kah or the chu-chu 
' towards what is at the back or the source of the experience. This means that 
the methodology of subjectivity consists in returning to reality and not in 
going away from it. The going away necessarily ends in dividing reality 
infinitely and finding nothing to give one a restful seat or an integrating point 
of identity. 

The Western way is strong in generalisation, which results in the 
vaporisation of reality. Reality consists in concretion and not in generalisation, 
though we must not take concretion for hypostasisation. For reality is not 


1 From the Book of Poetry, one of the five Chinese classics. 
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a substance in its objective sense. What is generally known as an objective 
substance is a dreamy existence which has after all no substance in it. The 
following conversation which took place in ancient China between a govern- 
ment officer and a Buddhist teacher will explain my point. 

The officer known as Rikko Taifu, quoting a Buddhist scholar of the 
Six Dynasties Period, said: “It is wonderful that the heaven-and-earth is of 
the same root as myself and that the ten thousand things are of the same 
substance as myself!” To this responded the teacher, Nansen (748-834), by simply 
pointing at the flower in the courtyard and without apparently referring to 
the oneness of things which is implied in the statement made by the learned 
scholar-officer: “O my friend, people of the world only dreamily look at this 
flower.” 

This mondo (“question and answer”) is highly remarkable. The high 
government dignitary whose scholarly mind was trained in philosophical 
generalisation dispersed reality into the misty transcendence of identity. The 
Buddhist master did not like it and instead of indulging in argumentation 
turned the officer’s attention to the nearby object and told him not to turn 
it into a dream. 

Superficially, this may sound like espousing materialism pure and simple. 
But those who know what is meant by concretion or subjectivism will under- 
stand the significance of the Buddhist point of view. 

A commentator on this story makes the following remark:* 


It is all very fine to say that the whole universe is no more 
than this Self and make this declaration: “When I am cold, the 
heaven-and-earth is in the most thoroughgoing manner cold; when 
I am hot, the heaven-and-earth is in the most thoroughgoing 
manner hot; when I assert, the heaven-and-earth comes into ex- 
istence in the most positive way; when I negate, the heaven-and- 
earth is altogether annihilated; when I am right, the heaven-and- 
earth is unconditionally in the right; when I am wrong, the heaven- 
and-earth is unconditionally in the wrong” .. . As far as the logical- 
ness of things is concerned, this declaration may be all very well. 
But if we stop here and do not know how to go further away, 
there would have been no chance for Shakyamuni to produce a 
bunch of flowers and for Bodhidharma to come to China across 
the Southern Seas. Nansen’s remark just hits the nose of the 
philosopher at his sorest spot and breaks up in pieces the cozy 
corner where the philosopher thinks he is safely tucked in. It is 
like pushing a man over a ridge ten thousand feet high. When 
he is completely dead, he will have the chance to get resuscitated 
for once as a new man. 


1 This is taken from a Zen book known as the Hekigan-shu, case 40, whose author is Yengo, of the 
Dynasty. 
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il 


The resurrection of the dead, the awakening from the depths of the 
unconscious, the rising from a dream as a new man—this is turning towards 
the innerliness of the primary experience and getting into the Oriental way 
of “thinking”. As I said in the beginning, it is not “thinking” as we usually 
use the term, it is rather a form of feeling. But “feeling” will not do either, 
for the term is for states of consciousness. To reach the innerliness of ex- 
perience we have to dig deeper into the source of consciousness and the feel- 
ing is not the instrument for this kind of work. It is still something intel- 
lectualised and wherever any form of intellectualisation is traceable there can 
be no innerliness of Oriental subjectivity. The innerliness is something full 
of vitality; it is a concrete experience which refuses to be brought out to the 
superficiality of intellection. 

What is needed here in the penetration of the innerliness of reality 
is a kind of existential intuition, and not the intellect, nor the feeling. Ex- 
istential intuition is different from sense-intuition or from intellectual intuition, 
both of which are still on the objective plane of thinking and therefore require 
something standing against the subject. But in the case of what I call ex- 
istential intuition there is no object, no subject, in the relativistic sense of 
the terms, there is only an absolute “is-ness” or rather “is” which cannot be 
defined as this or that. It is something which is not a something in which 
existential intuition takes place. When it sees itself as reflected in itself, there 
is an intuition, and it is from this intuition that the whole universe comes 
to existence. Meister Eckhart’s statement will have to be understood in this 
sense: “In my birth all things were born; I was the origin of myself and all 
things. And I decide whether I and other things should exist or not.” The 
statement is also in perfect correspondence to Buddha’s declaration traditionally 
recorded to have been uttered by him when he came from his mother’s body: 
“The heavens above and the earth below—I alone am the most honoured one!” 
The intuition is a birth and with this birth comes the heaven and earth with 
all its multitudinousness of things. These sayings are really beyond the realm 
of intellectual rationalisation. 

Zen Buddhist literature is filled with such wild irrational sayings that 
altogether go beyond our intellectual measurements. It is in the nature of 
existential intuition that it expresses itself along the line which runs directly 
opposite to that of intellectual objectification. Being so, it is inevitable that 
all that comes out of the intuition which may also be called primary is not to 
be caught up by the net of objectivity. A few more examples from Zen 
literature might be illuminating: Seppo (822-908) once gave a sermon to the 
following effect: 

“Let every act of yours cover up the whole heaven-and-earth. Do not 
talk about the mysterious, do not talk about the Soul [or Mind] nor about 
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the Nature [or Essence]. All of a sudden there comes out something altogether 
solitary. It is like a huge mass of fire. When you approach it your face is 
scorched. It is again like the famous ancient sword of Taia; when you try to 
touch it your life will be at stake; further, if you tarry and bid your time for 
thinking, you will be sorely left behind.” (Hekigan, Case 22) 

Another sermon which is by Ummon (died 949), a younger contemporary 
of Seppo, has this: “Even when you instantly come to the realisation that 
there is not a piece of fault to be discoverable in the whole field of heaven- 
and-earth, it is still at the stage of transmutation. When this becomes un- 
noticeable you are for the first time raised, but only halfway. If you wish 
to be raised in the entirety of your being you must realise that there is still 
one last way pointing further up. When this way is gained, the great activity © 
presents itself where not a needle has room to insert itself and you have no 
need for anybody to whom you appeal for directions. [You are perfect master 
of yourself.” 

These statements are all cryptic expressions known only to those who 
have been initiated into the innerliness of reality. They are full of terms 
which defy our intellectual analysis. You must be plunged into the “mystery 
of being” if you wish to make them at all intelligible. This is not trying to 
mystify the matter. It is simply due to our looking for the truth in the 
wrong direction that we fail to grasp the situation. 

Let me give you further quotations from the Buddhist texts which 
contain so much “spiritual” treasure we Orientals can and ought to be proud 
of. But at the same time the warning must be given you that the secret key 
is not found in the direction of objective verification but just in the opposite 
one. 

During the period known as the Yesho persecution of Buddhism in 
the T’ang dynasty there was a recluse called Zendo who used to live in a 
rocky cave. He used to produce the staff? before people and say: “Such were 
all the Buddhas of the past, such will be all the Buddhas of the future, uch 
are all the Buddhas of the present.” 

Seppo also made use of his staff iu yiving expression to his primary 
experience. Lifting it up before his monks he declared: “This is just meant 
for the second and third grades of humanity.” A monk came forward and 
said, “If you happen to meet the superior person what would you do?” Seppo 
threw the staff down and went away, leaving the inquisitive monk all alone. 

Ummon criticised Seppo, saying, “He is destructive and altogether 
unmannerly”. A monk approached him and asked, “What would you do if 
you were he?” Ummon took up his staff and gave him a hard beating. 

Gonyo the Venerable, another teacher of the T’ang, raised his staff 
and asked a monk, “What is this?” Said the monk, “I do not know, sir.” 


1 
2 The Buddhist monk generally carries a staff as he peregrinates very much from monastery to 
monastery in search of the truth. 
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Gonyo reproved, “You do not know even a stick.” He then erected it on 
the earth making a hole and said, “Do you understand?” “No, sir, I do not.” 
The master said, “You do not even know what a hole is.” Gonyo now put 
it over the shoulder and said, “Do you now understand?” “No, sir, I do not”, 
was the response of the monk. Gonyo said, “A home-made stick is carried 
over the shoulder; the presence of all people is disregarded; I go unhesitatingly 
among hundreds of thousands of mountains.” 

After giving all these references as to the way the staff is made use of 
in the demonstration of the innerliness of Oriental “thinking”, Yengo, the 
compiler of the Zen Buddhist text known as the Hekigan, gives this remark: 


“Many questions are asked, but after all there is not much 
in the study [of Buddhism]. It is all due to your being concerned 
outwardly with the mountains and rivers and the great earth, and 
inwardly with the seeing, hearing, memorising, and understand- 
ing, and also with Buddhahood as something you ought to try 
to attain, and with all beings whom you feel like saving from 
ignorance. Have all these concerns at once purged thoroughly out 
of your being, and then have your life, walking and standing, 
sitting and lying, innerised in a state of absolute identity. When 
this is realised you find that even when you are at the tip of a 
hair your world is as large as a triple chiliocosm, and that even 
when you are in the midst of sizzling water or a red-hot furnace 
your comfort is comparable to the land of happiness, and further 
that even when you are living among all kinds of precious stones 
and other treasures you feel as if you were under a straw-thatched 
roof surrounded by wild grasses and brambles.”! 


It is evident that such a life as is described here can never be the product 
of intellectualisation. For intellectualisation leads us nowhere but to an endless 
maze of entangling thistles. This surely cannot be our home of eternal peace. 

To conclude: We all now know what has come out of Western sciences, 
dialectics, historical studies, and all kinds of intellectual analyses. Is it not high 
time to turn away at least for awhile from all these employments and direct 
our attention to the Oriental way of “thinking?” However short and imperfect 
my presentation might have been, I hope I have demonstrated to a certain 
extent the fact that there is after all something in “the staff” so ominously 
produced by our predecessors whose eyes have penetrated into the inner dark- 
ness of reality. 


1 The Hekigan, case 25. 
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Changed, Changing and 
Unchanged Japan 


6 HE occupation surely revolutionized Japan,” and “But this is the real 
es old Japan,” are two diverse statements always being heard these days. 
Both are based on a modicum of fact and a lot of fiction. 

If you point out to the man who is given to saying, “The occupation 
surely revolutionized Japan,” that most of the things he takes for new were 
here before the war, he is very reasonable and says, “Yes, yes, I know, but 
buildings like McArthur’s old headquarters—” or “Of course, but see how 
everybody is wearing foreign clothes now.” You just give up. 

And if to the less superficial observer who has taken such a genuine 
interest in Japan that he considers himself one of the discoverers of some 
phase of real Japanese culture, you point out, in turn, that the most Japanese 
of Japanese things have always gone on changing and are now quite different 
from what they were in ages past and yesterday, he will exhibit in his airy 
acceptance of the remark only his instinctive conviction of its utter irrelevance. 
Maybe you go on. 

Take Kabuki, the “traditional drama.” To many of its devotees, Kabuki 
is the genuine old thing, so sacred that the recent taking of its name in vain 
by the New York advertisers of a well-known troupe of Japanese dancers 
has seemed pure sacrilege. But at what point in its history did Kabuki go 
into its unchangeable mold? Was it when Okuni began dancing attractively 
in a reed shed in the dry part of the Kamo river bed? Or was it when the 
tiny candle-lighted wooden koya of mid-Tokugawa was delighting the gay 
townsmen of Yedo? Or was it when Mokuami added policemen and rick- 
shaws early in Meiji? Or was it yesterday when a modern dramatist fixed 
up the old Genji story for modern actors who off-stage speak English and 
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play baseball and on stage (shades of Danjiré!) make tenth century love 
not like Genroku Kabuki actors but like living Tokyoites familiar with 
occidental movies? 

Forty years ago when I first began going to see Kabuki in Osaka, the 
theatres had something more of the old Tokugawa look than they have now. 
Compared with the old koya, of course, they were immense, but their seats 
were still two mats to a party in little railed squares that filled all the house. 
People sat and picnicked all day long and into the night in those little 
corrals. And they talked and ate and laughed while the lesser players got 
through their necessary parts, then yelled encouragement or stiffened in 
silent horror or wept aloud as the name-men dealt out the naked tragedy. 

Today the Kabuki theatres of Tokyo and Osaka furnish their patrons 
opera seats and the actors find the stages so wide and the flowery ways so 
long that they have difficulty covering the great distances in time to fit the 
lines in the old plays. Just as the American management of the Azuma 
dances speeded them up to suit the nerves of New York audiences, so have 
the creators of scenery and action at the Kabuki theatres in Japan long been 
making modern changes. All through the history of Kabuki, certain in- 
novations have been credited to certain famous actors. And like innovations 
go on apace today. 

But if this is true of the real Japanese drama that appears to the new- 
comer so conservative, what of traditional Japanese music? The koto is an 
instrument naturally associated by older people with quiet things like the 
gentle girl next door who used to tinkle it lonesomely on rainy nights. But 
go to a recital by Miyagi Michio and his accompanying orchestra and you 
will hear reproductions on the koto of the sounds of London, and of thunder 
and riot. 

And calligraphy! There is a branch of art to gladden the heart of 
an aged Japanese with the mystic lines of the ancient Chinese characters! But 
even here has crept in the influence of the western abstractionist. A freely 
tortured ideograph becomes a Georgia Okeefe what-is-it. I knew an American 
girl once who filled her room with folding screens full of Chinese characters 
that neither she nor anybody else could read, but she at least loved to look 
at them. Some of this modern calligraphy was exhibited in New York recently, 
and it was obvious that nobody knew who was influencing whom. 

The other day, Yokoyama Taikan, the most widely admired of the 
living Japanese painters on silk and paper, let himself go in a newspaper 
article and roasted the uninspired Japanese imi:ators of the latest in Parisian 
oils. He used of their work the very unpleasant Japanese word sarumane, 
“monkey imitation.” You go along with that all right, then stop to think 
that the work of Taikan himself has of course been influenced by the age 
in which he lives and differs as naturally from the work of the Tokugawa 
Kano school as does the Tokugawa work itself from that of the Unkoku 
Schoel of the fifteenth century. 
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In other words, you realize what everybody unthinkingly knows, that 
everything is always changing and nothing ever changes utterly. Japan is 
still Japan. Otherwise, there would be no Japan. 

True, there are women in the Japanese Diet now. But before the 
war women were already in practically everything. There were saleswomen 
in the department stores, women elevator operators, women bus conductors, 
women taxi drivers, women athletes, women teachers and school principals, 
women novelists, women journalists, women doctors, women lawyers, women 
magazine editors, and women company presidents. Thirty-nine women already 
held university doctorates. Fifty-odd women had been enshrined at Kudan 
for patriotic service, some of them having died carrying ammunition in 
Restoration Period wars and some of them nursing at the front in wars with 
China and Russia. A whole generation of school girls had already become 
so accustomed to the wearing of western uniforms that they felt more at home 
in time-saving occidental garments than in elaborate Japanese kimono and obi. 
Bobbed hair and permanents were already the fashion, though not the rage. 
At their annual dances, one of the favorite tricks of the geisha was to doff 
their takashimada wigs and take the last curtain call in their short hair. 

When I first saw Japan, the commonest feminine hair-do was a Japa- 
nese adaptation of the western pompadour. In those days the displays in 
front of photographers’ shops were gloomy, because no woman then ever 
smiled for a photograph. They smiled all right, but were never so immodest 
as to leave such frivolity on the record in a photograph. 

With nine Japanese men, I was one of the ten judges in the first 
beauty contest ever held in Japan. We had to judge by photographs, but 
fortunately feminine photos had brightened up a bit by that time. And 
the ten winners did finally show up in person, gorgeously dressed and as 
beautiful as we had guessed, to accept their prizes. Meanwhile, professional 
judges were passing judgment on the live legs of candidates for the girls’ 
opera at Takarazuka. 

One day I was asked if I would put in some hours each week teaching 
English in a girls’ higher school. I at first refused on the ground that the 
work would be too elementary to be interesting, then thought better of it 
and said I would take the job with the simple object of seeing what Japanese 
girls were like. They turned out to be like all other girls. I was soon teach- 
ing them Shakespeare. They borrowed costumes from Takarazuka and 
strangled Desdemona and tamed Katherine, and addressed poor Yorick’s skull 
most handsomely. On the basketball floor, they were quick and tricky, and 
the faculty team lost no end of points on the fouls the woman referee called 
on the elephant-in-the-animated-china-shop that was I. 

This was all pre-war. Of course the women have gone on changing 
since, but not essentially. The ladies’ tailors have learned their job better, 
taste in western clothes has improved and expanded, and varied modern 
haircuts have been perfectly naturalized. 
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But the salaried man still goes home with his pay envelope every payday 
and gives it to the little wife just as he always did, and she feeds and clothes 
the whole family and sees to the buying of its recreation just as she always did. 

And as for this type of woman who gets so much notice in the press, 
the strip teaser and the street walker and the camp follower, the only difference 
is that before the war the stripping was done in the licensed quarters and 
similar places and the customers of all three types were more noticeably 
predominantly oriental. 

Yes, the occupation did bring its changes, too,—the land dividing, the 
bar adjusting, the educational reframing, the labor union building, the trust 
busting, the decentralizing, and a thousand and one lesser things. And now 
the Japanese are trying to figure out how to keep what they like of the fruits 
of a benevolent occupation and how to prune out what they do not like 
and, always, how to find again in the world a respected place for themselves 
such as their forefathers slowly built up for them before their army went 
mad on expansion. An energetic nation of non-quitters and elastic adapters, 
they are as persistently themselves as any nation that ever contributed to 
human accomplishment. They are therefore a trustworthy people. Some of 
them sometimes riot, but more of them are always there to handle the aftermath. 

Glenn W. Shaw 


Faking the Prints 


knew a man who used to fake Japanese prints. “In my young days,” he 
I told me, “I used to fake prints and sold them at a big profit. I stopped 

it long ago, but the other day I came across some of my old fakes. To 
me it was as though they cried out my former misdeeds. You see, I remember 
them well; when I first made them I thought they looked rather good, but 
they are no good now. The colours have gone quite different.” 

Now, the colour of a print is important; if it is faded it does not 
fetch a good price. What this man used to do was to recolour the faded 
parts of a print. An expert like him takes great care in matching colours 
and indeed the finished work usually looks splendid, but after some years 
the original and the added colour begin to show up differently. 

When prints were first made in this country, people at the time did 
not value them much. Their world fame today and their exorbitant prices 
owe much to foreigners who first appreciated them. They appeared in world 
markets and their value was determined by world prices. Today a good and 
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rare print by a well-known artist may cost anything up to 100,000 or 200,000 yen. 

Since a number of prints can be pulled off one wood block, it is not 
surprising to find many specimens of the same print by an old master. This, 
of course, offers a wonderful chance to forgers and there are today quite a 
number of highly doubtful Harunobu, Utamaro and Sharaku prints. 

One method of faking prints is to reproduce them from original wood- 
blocks, but this is not very practical since there are not many original blocks 
left. And even if an original block is used it is impossible to produce the 
texture and colours of an original. An original is a print of the first impres- 
sion, which numbers about 100; the second or the third impressions are greatly 
inferior as the wood-block wears off and loses its sharpness of outline after 
the first impression. It is, therefore, only natural that any print made from 
a hundred-year-old wood-block cannot compare with an original. 

Another method of faking prints is to recut a new block after carefully 
copying out an original. But woodcut artists of today cannot compete with 
those who lived in the days when the woodcut was fashionable and their 
skill was highly developed. This method is, therefore, only used for making 
popular, cheap prints, which are usually sold as souvenirs to tourists. But 
even some of these fakes appear in the market as originals. The experts seem 
to be able to detect their origin, but I, for one, cannot tell whether or not 
they are genuine unless I compare them with the originals. 

Recutting is now being done more conscientiously, using advanced 
scientific methods. A natural size photograph of an original is taken and 
the negative traced out on a block. The woodcarvers and printers are specially 
trained craftsmen and their finished work is so extremely difficult to tell apart 
from the original that they put a certain mark on each print to show that 
it is a reproduction. But years later perhaps they may pass as original prints. 

Even these carefully made reproductions cannot stand up to the originals 
when placed side by side. They look like genuine first prints, and yet somehow 
there is a difference. They lack the lively freedom of brush stroke which our 
old masters displayed in their works. The reproducers are perhaps so con- 
scientious in their minute copying of detail that they lack the force and 
character of the originals’ bold lines. This slight defect can only be detected 
when they are compared with original prints where they still exist. 

The most interesting and perhaps the most exciting method of faking 
prints is to recolour old faded prints. It requires some capital for even a 
faded print can cost quite a lot. If it is done skillfully, the profit is large; 
but one may make a mess of it and ruin the print. Still, it is undoubtedly 
the best way since the paper, the woodcut, and the print itself are genuine 
enough. The only spurious part is the colour; yet, because of it, the value 
of a print can go sky high. I am told that some of these fakes are to be 
found among the so-called masterpieces of today. Only an expert it seems 
can see through them. 


Noma Seiroku 
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An Englishman 
4 (> Looks at Diet Hill 


AST winter there was performed, at the Imperial Theatre in Tokyo, a 
musical farce called Akai Jiitan—“Red Carpet”. Like a Gingold revue 
in London it satirised the political world; and the Prime Minister was 

not spared. Most of the scenes represented the National Diet; and the 
uproarious climax of “Red Carpet” was a riot caused by the self-assertion 
of Women Members, who had the effrontery to seize the seats of Ministers 
and Diet officials. 

This farce at the Imperial Theatre anticipated by six months what 
actually happened on Diet Hill the following June. The riot on the stage, 
in “Red Carpet”, was far milder than the actual Diet Riot six months later. 

One wonders why it seems to be so difficult to have dignity and order 
without arrogance and oppression, or freedom without licence and _ selfish 
confusion. The Diet Building is in some ways the most impressive as well 
as the newest parliamentary edifice in the modern world. There is balance, 
power and beauty expressed not only in the well proportioned exterior, with 
its tower rising high above the city, but also in the two legislative chambers, 
in the scale of the Entrance Hall and corridor. Why, then, must so many 
Members seem unworthy of their surroundings? 

The fact is that one’s first experience as a spectator of parliamentary 
proceedings—anywhere in the world—is always a shock. Not only in Tokyo 
but in London, Washington, New Delhi and Canberra I have known an 
almost inevitable disiliusionment—of discovering that elected legislators are not 
the Roman Senators of Cato’s Republic but resemble, rather, noisy and often 
sulky schoolboys. Until we see them at work we robe them, in our minds, 
with a spiritual toga labelled “Unselfish Devotion to the Public Good”, or 
“Tribune of the People”. We expect to listen to oratory; and what we hear 
is backbiting. We expect to see a crowded chamber, tense with the con- 
centration of great minds attentive to public issues. We find, instead, a 
chamber three-quarters empty. Those who do happen to be present are 
reading newspapers, or dozing, or gossiping with their neighbours; nobody 
seems to be listening to the speeches in progress. 

“Can that really be Mr. B—, the Minister of Reconstruction?” we ask 
ourselves, when we see the unimpressive, barely articulate figure beneath us 
answering with evident distaste and evasiveness some parliamentary question. 
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On the whole it would be better, I think, if the public were never 
admitted to hear and see the deliberations of a national parliament. The 
Public Gallery, I have no doubt, is a breeding ground of fascism; and the 
harm done by broadcasting or televising the proceedings is incalculable. 

The best way—perhaps the only way—to see politicians is either as 
wax effigies, as in London’s Madame Tussauds’, or in their own homes; which 
comes to much the same thing. For when receiving a caller the average 
politician becomes a kind of lay figure, and his remarks are as harmless and 
trite as one would expect from a talking waxwork dummy. 

A prominent British War Office general of World War I, Field-Marshal 
Sir Henry Wilson, used to refer to politicians as “The Frocks”; which was 
short for “Frock Coats”—a formal dress still in vogue, and not yet superseded 
by the morning coat and striped trousers. “The Frocks”—the epithet enshrines 
the contempt so often felt by the professional soldier for the civilian politician. 
This was the contempt felt by many, if not all, Japanese officers during the 
Nineteen-Thirties as they watched the politicians on Miyakezaka. In 1936, 
looking across at the newly constructed Diet Building from the Ministry of 
War, General Terauchi—in conversation with a foreign military attaché— asked 
whether the building had been worth the money spent on it. “Would not 
two new army divisions be far better?” 

But such indeed are truly dangerous thoughts. For if in place of “The 
Frocks” you have “The Uniforms” the state of the nation, in the end, becomes 
worse than ever. Political problems are never susceptible to simple, military 
solutions. It is better to be shocked by the noise of parliamentary scandals 
than to suffer the deadening silence of autocratic oppression. 

A parliament, after all, is but the mirror of the commonalty; and if 
private lives are corrupt and self-seeking public life will surely show a 
muddy reflection. That well-known saying of the Meiji Era— “if you enter 
politics you will lose all but your well and the fence round your house”— is 
an indication of the higher tone prevailing in private as well as public life 
in those days. (Though, goodness knows, the Meiji Era was not without its 
political scandals.) 

Churchill, that great realist, once remarked that nobody should trust 
politicians too far, much less expect perfection from them. We must make 
the best of what we have. We may be wise to regard our representatives with 
a certain amount of cynicism; but we should be fools indeed to lose all faith 
in them. They may represent us badly. But it is something if they represent 
us at all. The alternative to parliamentary government has its attractions 
but is usually disastrous. “All power corrupts. Absolute power corrupts 
absolutely.” Lord Acton’s famous phrase has applied to Japan no less than 
to other nations. 

It was a risky business, in the years immediately before the Pacific War, 
for an outsider to show much interest in the movements of Japanese politics; 
these being directed, to an ever increasing extent, by officials, civilian and 
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military, who had the officials’ addiction to secrecy and a profound contempt 
for the elected representatives of the people. In those days, for example, 
a foreign correspondent in Tokyo courted police questioning if he dared to 
look beyond or behind the platitudes contained in government “hand-outs.” 

The motions of Seiyikai & Minseit6 in the Diet were those of a 
somnambulist. There life was a half-life. By comparison with really power- 
ful figures of the day such politicians as Dr. Suzuki, Kuhara, Machida 
and Hatoyama played a very minor part on the stages of public affairs. 
From 1937 at least, all party pronouncements paid lip service to military aims. 
A few, very few, individuals—such as Ozaki Yukio and the courageous 
Sait6é Takao—maintained an uneasy posture of independence. But in the 
late Nineteen-Thirties the typical Diet Member was a legislating robot for 
twelve weeks of the year. How he spent the rest of his time we cannot say; 
but a good deal of it was occupied with tours of the China front or inspect- 
ing military installations at home. 

By the beginning of the China War the outstanding parliamentary 
figures were out of politics. Of the four greatest, three had met a violent 
death. The fourth, Wakatsuki, was in retirement. The politicians had 
had their heyday in the Nineteen-Twenties. 

Such leaders as Hirota, Konoye and Hiranuma could not be 
called politicians. They were administrators—statesmen perhaps—but they were 
not democratic politicians; nor would they have wished to be so described. 
Their concern, politically, was with the handling and balancing of important 
and competing forces in the state. They had little interest in the operations 
of party machines. 

Today it is quite otherwise; and for political success the ex-official—such 
as Yoshida Shigeru or Kishi Nobusuke—must apply himself, whether he 
likes it or not, to the business of party manoeuvres. 

Are we now back in the Nineteen-Twenties? Several phenomena suggest 
that we are—for example, the Diet Riot of last June. Many who watched 
that disagreeable scene on television or in the News Cinemas may have thought 
the affair unprecedented. But disorders in the Diet were by no means unknown 
twenty-five or thirty years ago. Some may recall that day when from the 
public gallery a spectator threw down upon the Members a squirming bundle 
of snakes. And if the machiai of Akasaka have been much in the news, 
politically, during the past twelve months they are only carrying on the 
tradition of the late Taish6 and early Shéwa periods. Hidekoma-San had 
many distinguished predecessors. 

One is bound to ask oneself whether the present period, like the 
parliamentary heyday of twenty-five years ago, will end in terrorism and 
tyranny. There is, perhaps, in Japan today enough general apprehension on 
this score to prevent such a development taking place. Here are grounds, 
though not very solid to be sure, for a moderate optimism. 

Sometimes I wonder how far politicians in Japan understand, or try 
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to understand, the meaning of democratic government. Right Wing and 
Left Wing Socialists alike are unanimous in condemning their opponents 
in power for their totally undemocratic behaviour. But while we may be 
inclined to agree that many Liberal Party members, from the President 
downwards, reveal little comprehension of the true essence of democracy, it 
should be pointed out that the Socialists are hardly better. For there has 
been all too much talk about the importance of ensuring the permanence 
of Socialism once power has been obtained. This means, in effect, the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, and is merely fascism turned inside out. 

The oyabun-kobun (the boss-gang system) tradition—an institution 
almost—has certain parallels in other countries, including the United States; 
and it has a certain practical utility peculiarly suited to Japanese life. But 
it no more advances the progress of democracy than did the spoils system in 
Eighteenth Century England. 

Indeed the fact of the matter is that present day Japanese political 
democracy in some respects has not moved yet beyond the stage reached in 
England a hundred and fifty years ago. Modern Japanese potitical scientists 
are the first to recognise this point. 

The dignity and relative incorruptibility of English parliamentary life 
were not achieved in a day. Slowly there had to develop a practical appreciation 
of the meaning of a concept familiar enough to the West, as part of the 
heritage from ancient Greece and Rome, namely the concept of citizenship. 
This idea, as Professor Oka and others have pointed out, is still alien to 
Japan for the tradition in Japan has been that of the nation-family (or of the 
clan-family). When this tradition is weakened—as it was after 1945—freedom 
is prone to take the form of rampant, almost chaotic individualism. It is not 
tempered by the concept of citizenship, which for the sake of the public good 
places restraints, and a sense of responsibility to the public, on the personal 
ambitions and inclinations of the individual. 

There is no doubt that this is fundamentally a question of education. 
One can hardly overestimate the influence of Dr. Arnold and of other great 
English schoolmasters of the middle of the Nineteenth Century. More than 
the universities the secondary schools shaped the behaviour of four generations 
of Members of Parliament up to the present day. They set the code for 
Westminster, a code of public morality that has been observed, by and large, 
very strictly by all Members, irrespective of their education and social back- 
ground. 

I am far from wishing to claim perfection for Westminster. Those 
Gothic buildings by the Thames contain weaknesses and faults common to 
the fallibility of mankind. But the smell of corruption and the taste of purely 
official tyranny have vanished. That is not to say they will never return, 
whatever our hopes may be. 

Economic good fortune has, of course, been one foundation for the 
solid growth of English parliamentary democracy. This foundation is 
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dangerously weak in Japan today. All the more important, therefore, is it 
that education—another bedrock of healthy political development—should be 
soundly conceived or, where it is unsound, revised. 

Party politics, after all, constitute a form of sublimated civil war, a 
war that never ends and never should end. For as suggested by the Japanese 
proverb, “ten men ten stomachs”, different men will always have different 
opinions. In times of acute national danger there will be, for a space, true 
unanimity at all levels of political thinking and planning. But such tension 
—the tension of an armed camp—can be maintained for a limited period only, 
The clash of political opinions will break out again and can only be suppressed 
by terror and force. From the clash, from the compromises made, from the 
arguments debated and heard out to the end, comes, often painfully and 
perhaps gradually, the steady advance to a mature democracy. If Japan is 
to follow this road her people must endure the Diet, even if they laugh at 
it. Short cuts, in the end, will lead only to greater misery and disaster. 


G. R. Storry 


Sweet Lies, Bitter Lies 


NE autumn, several years ago, 1 was away from home with Hino Ashihei, 
the novelist. We were out in western Japan, traveling from city to city, 
ostensibly on a lecture tour, but in reality availing ourselves of a wonder- 

ful pretext to appraise that palate-tickling delicacy, the fugu, as served in various 
parts of the country. 

As you know, the blow-fish season starts in October; and it was one fair 
night of that month that found us in Beppu, at a comfortable hotspring inn, 
washing down a variety of fugu dishes with warm fugu-fin sake. Hino, the 
authority on blow-fish cookery, was expounding on the series of dishes that 
appeared before us—paper-thin slices of raw fugu, eaten with spiced sauce; 
fugu boiled at the table; and fugu cooked with a variety of vegetables and 
ingredients—, and we were having a truly heart-warming and ecstatic time. But 
presently Hino took up the phone at his side, on a long-distance call to Mrs. 
Hino, at home in Wakamatsu in Northern Kyushu. He is telling her that he 
will be home tomorrow night, in time for dinner with her and the kiddies. 
But the conversation comes as a shock, for this is what he says: “What? Fuku? 
(most Kyushuites, like Hino, say fuku instead of fugu) Great! Splendid! 
Wonderful! I’ve been pining for fuku since early last month. Yes. It’s sure 
going to bea treat. All through this trip we haven't been able to eat fuku at all!” 
This last with a broad grin at me. 
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The poor starveling, what privation, with beautifully laid-out slices of 
raw fugu parading before our eyes on a huge platter, with glasses filled to the 
brim with fugu-sake, and with wisps of vapor rising from the simmering pot of 
fugu-chiri! How fortunate not to have two-way TV! How hurt the loving 
Mrs. Hino would have been had she been able to see her knavish husband as 
he drooled forth those smooth white lies! 

Strange to say, I felt no indignation. Rather, I thought: “What a 
man! What a loving character, to be able to keep his wife so happy and 
undisillusioned!” 


Among my relations was an old man by the name of Kyibei. Now, this 
Kyabei-san was quite a man of the world, having done more than his share 
of pleasure-seeking in his youth, and having subsequently encountered various 
troubles. He had, therefore, grown into a sort of home-spun philosopher. 
Now, among his close friends was a master-carpenter, a forthright man with 
distinctive traits. 

One evening, the two were sitting down to a drink, and were engaged 
in small talk; but the carpenter suddenly turns serious and says: “Well, I've 
reached a good old age, and I can be proud of the fact that never in my life 
have I ever lied to any of my customers or to my assistants. But what really 
troubles me is that I have to be lying day in and day out to my wife. When 
I think of this string of falsehoods, I get to be quite afraid...Do you think 
I'll be able to go to Heaven?” 

This brought a smile to Kyibei who, pouring out a cupful of sake for 
his guest, said: “Have another drink... Have you ever stopped to think who 
else you could lie to without compunction . .. other than your own better half?” 


There is a little French story that goes this way. A young man falls in 
love. So he goes to his father and announces his intention of getting married. 
The father says: “Impossible! I’ve kept it a secret from you and your mother, 
but your sweetheart happens to be my daughter!” The poor son cannot get 
over the shock and disappointment, and becomes so deeply depressed that his 
mother notices and asks what ails him. Finally, after much shilly-shallying 
he blurts out the truth. “Oh,” says the mother, “cheer up. What's to stop 
you from marrying her? Your father had nothing to do with bringing you 
into this world!” 

Now, although this story is good for a laugh the first time it is heard, 
there is a bitter and unpleasant taste to it on repetition or afterthought. Both 
parents are telling the truth, which in itself should be commendable; but they 
are revealing, in a cold, matter-of-fact way, the realities of their marital lives. 
What makes this little joke even less palatable is the thought that whereas the 
Westerner may laugh and pass it up as one of those things, we here in Japan 
tend to take a more serious view of the implications. 


Tatsuno Yutaka 
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From “Candlemas” 


KATAYAMA Hiroko 


Mrs. Katayama Hiroko, born in Tokyo 1878, was educated in a mission 
school. In 1899 she married a banker and had two children. She is the author 
of a volume of poetry Kawasemi, “A Kingfisher,’ and as a poet sie is so well 
known that almost all the modern anthologies list several of her poems. In her 
thirties, Mrs. Katayama began to study Irish literature and translated the works of 
John Synge and Edward Dunsany. After the war she started to write familiar 
essays which were collected in a volume entitled Toka-setsu, “The Candlemas.” The 
following two essays are chosen from this volume. 


An Eggplant Patch 


ISHING to mail a card, I started to walk along a narrow lane through 

\X) the vegetable fields toward the postbox in front of the station. Even 

today, with the exception of two or three houses scattered here and 

there, this area still remains as farm land. The setting sun made a crimson 

sky, and the north-bound electric train from the direction of the Takaido 

Depot came in with a rumbling sound. Though it is the same old path I often 

use, somehow, this evening, it recalled to me an event which took place one 
evening five years ago. 

I believe it was in the early autumn of 1946, and it happened right here 
in the eggplant patch. Unlike today, commodities were still scarce, and we 
were all struggling along in order to find enough to eat. Especially those 
who had been evacuated to the country during the war, and had come back 
recently, were the ones who were having the worst time. That evening I was 
passing through the field, and heard someone shouting in a loud, angry voice. 
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Surprised, I stopped, and found a tall young man raving. He was the son of 
the well-to-do farmer who owned the eggplant patch. 

“Even if you are old, don’t be so thick skinned! Don’t have enough to 
eat, eh! So you walk calmly into the patch and pilfer—what do you think 
we are going to do? We too are working in order to eat. I bet you learned 
to steal in the country. Come on out. I'll beat you up so that you won't 
come back again.” 

In rage, the young man kept shouting, but the victim stubbornly 
refused to come out. Squatting in the eggplant patch with face down, not 
uttering a word, was a middle-aged woman, probably a little younger than 
myself. She had on mompe, the native slacks, of expensive silk, and a slightly 
worn black silk crepe haori coat, and with both hands she clutched a shopping 
bag of printed material. In that bag was hidden the cause of all this hubbub, 
but she was holding onto it with all her might. 

It certainly was not a pleasant scene, and I tried to pass through in a 
hurry, but my eyes happened to catch those of the young man. They looked 
fierce. 

“Please, won’t you be kind enough to give them to her?” I pleaded in a 
low voice, and bowing slightly started to walk away. But once more the 
young man raised his voice and shouted: 

“Get out, will you?” 

No matter what he said, I knew that, deep in his heart, he was gallant 
enough not to strike an aged woman. 

After I posted the card, I did a little shopping, and again went back 
through that lane—curiosity, you know. 

The woman had gone, and the young man was working in the field 
next to the eggplant patch. 

“I am sorry I meddled in your affairs a few minutes ago,” I said to 
him. He grinned. 

“Oh, forget it! I am not good at that sort of thing. The woman insisted 
that she did not steal anything. So I asked what she was doing here in the 
patch. She said she got tired and was resting. Bah! So I said, ‘Go home, 
quick,’ and the wretch replied, “You don’t have to tell me. I certainly will 
go, after being so insulted—’ and off she went in grand style, mind you.” 

Then he continued: 

“Dropped three eggplants, see! An old hand at this sort of thing. May- 
be she learned to steal in the country.” He said this in great disgust. 

“What a lovely color these eggplants are! Will you let me have a 
few?” I asked. 

“Sure! If you only want a few, I will give them to you. Don’t buy 
them!” 

“Oh? That’s nice of you, but I had better bring something proper to 
put them in,” I said, not intending to be cynical, but the young man started 
to laugh out loud. 
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“That's so, that’s so, ha, ha, ha!” He continued to laugh as if trying to 
rid himself of an unpleasant experience. 

That miserable figure of a woman squatting in the eggplant patch 
fastened itself behind my eyes, and I could not laugh to save myself. She 
must have gone through all kinds of sorrow and anguish, and suffered the 
pangs of acute hunger as well, before she was brought to the point of having 
to steal things, and after such bitter experiences she was back in Tokyo again. 
I lived a very frugal life, but I had not yet experienced hunger. Who was 
I to throw stones at her? 

Since then five years have passed, and still, when I walk through the 
same lane, that incident comes to my mind. It is the spring season when the 
wheat fields look wonderful. My life in comparison with that period is more 
frugal, but I have not yet experienced hunger. If by chance there is another 
war, and I still happen to be living, there is no telling that I might not walk 
into somebody's vegetable patch and steal. 


Bride’s Trousseau 


OR a daughter’s trousseau, forty or fifty years ago, the family needed only 
about fifteen hundred to two thousand yen. To be sure, convert that 
two thousand yen into currency of the present day, and it may amount 


to a fortune. Nevertheless, in the good old days, even if a family had three 
daughters, they could marry them off with six thousand yen, and this amount | 


the average family could usually well afford. 
A bride’s trousseau among the townspeople consisted in general of 
five loads. Three would appear too scanty, but seven might seem too ostenta- 


tious. In the case of a precious only daughter, however, on whom the parents | 


had lavished affection, families often did splurge to get up seven loads of 
trousseau. If it were three loads, a chest of drawers came first, covered with 


a tarpaulin with the family crest, and then two litters. On the first litter | 


there were two sets of bedding for the couple, done up in a large light green 
cotton wrapping with arabesque design, five cushions to sit on, and two or 
more wicker portmanteaus. On the second litter were loaded a writing desk, 
a mirror stand, and other small objects that the bride might need. Of course, 
the more personal effects she could bring, the handier it was. But preparing 
so much often caused a strain on the family, so they let her take enough things 
from the house to tide her over for the time being. 

When there were five loads, they would consist of two chests of drawers 
with tarpaulins, a hope-chest, and two litters. In the chest went summer 
and winter bedding for the new couple; five cushions for guests together 


with two large-sized ones for themselves; pillows for the couple and | 
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guests; a mosquito net, and two warm quilted bath robes. The first litter 
consisted of a desk, a book case, a mirror-stand, a toilet chest, a sewing box, 
a stitching board, a clothes rack, a clog box, hangers, sunshade and umbrellas, 
a wash basin, a bamboo measuring stick, a tailor’s cutting board, a pair of 
pulling boards on which to dry kimono material, sets of flat irons and wash- 
tubs, an alarm clock, a nest of picnic boxes, a box containing writing material, 
an abacus, a set of lacquer bowls, china rice bowls, teacups, dishes of various 
sizes for kitchen use, a pair of small hand braziers, a suitcase and a few 
wicker portmanteaus. A large oblong brazier was, I believe, provided by the 
groom’s family, but of this I am not very sure. 

All these would hardly fit on one litter, so some of them had to go on 
the second litter, which was decorated with the symbols of felicity and the 
pine-bamboo-plum trees which signify long life, patience and chastity, the 
latter two virtues being required of all women. 

But suppose it too were already piled high with wedding gifts! It 
would not be easy to put everything on just two litters. Moreover, if the girl 
had more kimono than average, two chests of drawers could not possibly hold 
them all. Everyday wear had to be put in a separate chest and sent along 
later. Otherwise, it ceased to be a five-load procession and became a seven- 
load one, necessitating more men to carry them, and costs mount up in this way. 
Therefore, often the go-between suggested sending the extras after the wedding 
was over, and to attend to such matters was a part of his duty. 

A procession of seven loads was relatively simple. Three chests of 
drawers, two hope-chests, and two litters were in order, but one could change 
that to one hope-chest and three litters. Musical instruments like the koto 
and samisen went on the litter. If the groom’s house were small, there was 
no space to put two hope-chests, so unless he happened to live in a spacious 
old-fashioned house, he declined the two-chest proposition. In the small 
house of a newly married couple, even one chest was a problem, and was 
usually placed near the front door, giving ‘the living quarters a terribly 
cramped appearance. 

The trousseau of seven loads was the usually accepted order in a wedding 
of average townspeople, but in the case of a girl of noble family or of a 
wealthy merchant, a trousseau of thirteen loads was the usual thing. No 
one ever had nine loads, since nine in Japanese is pronounced ku and also 
means “pain” or “affliction.” Therefore, nine was a number carefully avoided 
on felicitous occasions. The number eleven was felt somehow incomplete. 
Perhaps that is the reason the number thirteen was decided upon, though 
according to the Western way of thinking, eleven would have been preferable. 
In those days, however, no one knew of such foreign customs. In a big scale 
wedding, there usually were two sets of go-betweens, an official couple who 
presided at the ceremony, and another one who took care of the business 
matters. 

Now about the contents of the chests of drawers: there were first of 
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all formal ceremonial garments for both summer and winter as well as under- 
garments, obi-.and all the other accessories which go with them, plus the 
mourning suit with a black obi. The long-sleeved kimono which the bride 
wears on the wedding day, undergarments, obi, white neck piece, obi clasp, 
etc., were not included here. The chests contained besides, at least half 
a dozen or more afternoon kimono of fine silk of omeshi or komon print; 
four or five summer kimono of silk crepe and gauze crepe, and a similar 
number of thin transparent printed silk; a few linen kimono; several under- 
garments of crepe and transparent silk and linen. Of obi, there were varieties 
of the woven one-piece kind, obi of two pieces sewn together of single Hakata 
weave; but the single summer obi or abridged Nagoya obi had not yet become 
popular in Tokyo. Of the haori coats there would be a crested one of black 
silk, one of light pastel colors, and a few of big and small komon prints. 
Haori of eba or large picturesque designs was of a much later period. There 
was also a matched set of kimono and haori of the fine weave from Oshima 
Island—all these were new, never having been worn. Besides these there were 
all the other clothes which the girl had been wearing, such as kimono and haori 
of purple arrow-patterned silk, meisen weave, and a few others of fine soft silk. 

Of the obi ties, there were ones with metal clasps, braids, ties, made 
of silk of tie-and-dye pattern, or of solid pink or dark yellow silk. Neck 
pieces for undergarments in those days were all embroidered, and even the 
pure white one was embroidered with white silk. The plain silk was not 
used then, except for the crimson and pink pieces which very young girls 
wore. The warm wool coat was not yet thought of, and a lady’s coat was 
made of plain or damask silk and was called azuma coat or the Eastern coat. 
In a well-to-do family in the country, a bride was provided with white tabi 
or socks with divided toes, which would last twenty or more years, but in an 
average family in Tokyo, she took ten pairs for dress occasions and another 
ten pairs for daily use. For dressy use, they were made of fine calico, while 
those for daily use were of ordinary cotton. 

Underwear and petticoats, and especially flannel under-skirts were the 
necessities of life then as now, and thoughtful mothers would provide a 
daughter with plenty, along with a few hand towels, and three rolls of cotton 
printed towel material which could be cut up in ten pieces. These could 
be given to workmen or merchants on various occasions. I have forgotten to 
list the summer kimono which go into the chest of drawers; five or six printed 
cotton kimono, two dark blue and white cotton ones with splashed pattern, 
and a few printed cotton crepe ones were desirable. 

Kerchiefs of various sizes and quality to put round gifts were needed; 
one large and one small to put over lacquer picnic boxes; three or more 
silk crepe ones and an equal number of muslin type for ordinary use, as 
well as cotton ones of various sizes. There was the rice paper of various 
sizes and quality, envelopes, and toilet tissues, all of which mounted up to 
a considerable volume. Besides these, there were innumerable other small 
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objects which it might be convenient to have, but if one starts listing them, 
there is no end, and they cannot be included in the seven-load procession. 
Therefore, it might be wiser not to think about them. What I have listed 
were the contents of the wardrobes and small drawers, but in the mirror 
stand were combs, little toilet articles, hair oils, perfumes, soaps of various 
kinds, and other odds and ends. In the sewing box were needles, threads, a 
bone tracing spatula and scissors; in the writing box were cakes of ink sticks, 
brushes, and a few other objects. But these were not all, and if one com- 
menced worrying about what to put in a bride’s trousseau, one would get a 
headache. 

When I list all these things it seems there is no end, but in the old 
days a mother would begin collecting her daughter's effects early, and spend 
several years getting them together so that by the time the girl was ready 
to be married, all she needed to buy were the wedding kimono, a few party 
dresses and a few household effects. A bride of former days was obliged to 
take to her husband’s home half or at least a third of the objects I have 
mentioned here. A person like me who belongs to a past era, still has at 
hand from such a trousseau a pair of large scissors, a nail clipper, a measuring 
stick, and two flat irons, which I put away somewhere when electric irons were 
introduced. These objects stay with us undamaged, but the brides who 
brought them have suffered through the years. Some have died; some ex- 
hausted themselves physically and mentally; some have become wise and 
knowling; others cantankerous. A few fortunate ones grew into mature woman- 
hood without a terrible struggle. 

When brides are young, parents and go-betweens can counsel, but as 
time passes, a wife’s universe narrows to a husband, children, and the milieu 
surrounding her husband. Today no Japanese bride needs a seven or thirteen- 
load trousseau. The newly married couple has hardly the space for a ward- 
robe, let alone a desk and a bookcase. Nowadays, if the young bride be 
healthy, intelligent and loyal, it is enough. Of course a little pocket money 
for a rainy day is desirable, but I may be too old-fashioned to think so. In 
an emergency the young couple will undoubtedly work things out together. 


Translated by Sakanishi Shio 
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Short Stories 


A Touch of Shyness 


Niwa Fumio 


strong wind was blowing. White waves flecked the water, as though 

the sea were baring its fangs in a snarl. The Atsumi Peninsula was 

visible on the other side of the bay. A ship passed. 

Toward noon the tide was out. Almost the whole of the pier, jutting 
out from the concrete sea wall of the Ichirésé Inn, stood dry above the water. 
Green seaweed clung to its base. 

The wind was the end of yesterday's storm. 

A number of large pine trees, perhaps a man’s reach in girth, were set 
out at irregular intervals between the Ichirés6 and the sea wall. Their trunks 
rolled and swayed before the wind, here and there a red one in among the 
white. Clouds raced across the sky beyond. 

Sdgo, listening to the wind from the evening before, knew that it had 
grown quieter toward morning. He could not sleep away from the sound 
of the waves. Sixty-one years now he had listened to them. 

The Ichirésé stood with Ise Bay behind it. The main entrance faced 
south, away from the sea, so that the south side and the north side seemed 
less part of the same inn than different inns with different inclinations. The 
Ichirés6 was conveniently situated on a main highway. For the most part it 
took in guests who were traveling in large groups. A new annex, under a 
separate roof and with a separate entrance, preserved the style of the original 
inn. On the south was the garden, sunny and still, with its mossy well, its 
lake, and its artificial hillock in the manner of the old capital. On the north 
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were Ise Bay, as if dyed a dark green, and those pines, perpetually swaying 
and bowing. Movement and stillness were deftly separated, each set down 
in its place. 

It had been the idea of S6égo’s son Jusaburé to put a foreign-style lobby 
in the new building. He hoped to attract foreign guests, and his lobby was 
in no way inferior to the lobby of a first-class hotel in a large city. 

Ségo’s room faced north. He had been bed-ridden now for eight years. 
When he tired of listening to the waves he read or turned on the radio. The 
nurse and the maid were kept busy massaging him. He had palsy, incurable 
it seemed—in any case none of the many treatments he had tried had done 
any good. His right leg was sound, but his left leg lay inert. 

At lunch and dinner Ségo appeared in the lobby, helped downstairs 
by the nurse, the maid, and the head-boy. There was a hearth in one corner 
of the lobby with an iron kettle over it and a chair beside it for Sdgo. His 
dinner was served on a board across the arm rests. He could not pick up his 
rice bowl, though he was able to use his left hand a little, and he dribbled 
a steady stream of rice in the line from the bowl to his mouth. There was 
nothing surprising about his appearance, perhaps, when one remembered the 
ailment he was suffering from. He slavered like a baby, his face was covered 
with a graying stubble, and he had layer after layer of muffler around his 
neck. Lately his speech had become thick and uncertain. 

He liked to watch the guests in the lobby. Even while he ate he had 
to have someone massaging him. Not a real massage, indeed; he was content 
if someone would but stroke his leg under the blanket. Sometimes his grand- 
children performed the service, and sometimes his wife would sit and talk to 
him. Jusaburé’s wife Tokiko seldom offered to help. Perhaps she was busy 
with the children. 

Now and then a familiar guest came over and spoke to him. Sdgo 
talked of old times. He was still quite in control of his faculties, and it 


irritated him not to be understood. The conversation lagged and the guest 
walked off. 


Sdgo liked to watch the dancing in the wide lobby, bright with its 
southern exposure. 

“Get up and dance,” he would say to Jusaburéd. “Dance with Tokiko.” 
Perhaps one dance in three Jusaburé led his wife out to the floor, and Ségo 
watched smiling. 

“There you are, so happy you're dribbling all over yourself,” the nurse 
laughed. 
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Ségo’s pleasure came from more than the dancing. Tokiko was a secret 
delight to him. She already had two children, and she was beginning to feel 
sure of herself as the young wife of the Ichirésé. The children both looked 
like Jusaburé. 

No one had found anything to object to when she was first mentioned 
as a possible bride for Jusaburé. Her family was good, she was beautiful. 
Ségo and his wife were enthusiastic. 

A meeting was arranged between the two. They saw each other 
occasionally afterwards, and one day Jusaburé was startled by a confession. 

“I've already promised myself to someone else.” 

Jusabur6é had decided that he could marry no one but Tokiko, and it 
was as if the girl’s words denied him a future. 

“Does your father know about it?” 

“He knows about it.” The man in question was a school teacher. “But 
he says I have to make up my mind to go to the Ichirésé.” 

“I won’t have anyone else.” 

“Even if I’m no more than an empty husk?” 

Even if she was no more than that, Jusabur6 insisted. 

“I think I might find the courage to run away from home.” 

Jusaburé reported the new development to his father. 

“It takes spirit for a man to marry a woman,” said Sdégo, “when he 
knows he’s getting no more than her body and can do nothing about it... 
She says what she thinks, though. Most girls would keep quiet. Keep quiet 
and maybe run away from home.” 

“She might run away too, you know.” 

“If she does there’s no help for it. You can only tell yourself it was 
not meant to be. If you want her so much, though, even after this, then the 
thing to do is to force her to come to you. You have her mother and father 
on your side.” 

And so Tokiko came to the Ichirés6 as a bride. “I came because my 
father made me,” she said to Jusaburd on the wedding night. 

Jusaburé was very careful with his wife, and his parents and staff of 
the inn treated her with great diffidence. Tokiko did not seem unhappy in 
her marriage. She had a strong nature. Out of sight, out of mind—an apt 
description indeed of the hidden workings of the human heart. Tokiko, so 
far as anyone could tell, had forgotten her old lover. She bore a daughter, 
then a son, and presently she began to acquire influence as the young wife 
of the inn. With her mother-in-law still healthy, Tokiko had little to say 
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about the management; but it was to her that Jusaburé always went when 
he had a problem. 

Jusabur6é was still extremely solicitous of his wife. He had the dis- 
advantage of having virtually forced her to marry him. What his wife had 
forgotten, he had not. 

Still, Sogo thought, it was the measure of Jusaburdé’s good fortune that 
he had taken the woman he wanted. Some might condemn him, but the 
profit after all was his. 

Jusaburé danced with Tokiko, while the staff watched from the corners 
of the room. Sometimes he lightly asked one of the maids to dance. It was 
a performance that Sdgo could never have imitated. 

Now and then his sickroom was changed. Once a week he had an 
electric treatment, and afterwards the technician helped him along the halls 
and through the lobby. 

“One, two, three.” Sdgo tried to make his helpless left leg follow the 
thythm. 

The maid and the nurse slept in the sickroom. A professional masseur 
came every other day. Sometimes Sdgo thought how fortunate he was. To 
be paralyzed generally meant to be discarded. The rest of the family had 
other things to worry about, and the patient was likely to be disagreeable at 
best. 

But Sdgo had nothing to complain of. Everyone said his illness had 
made a different man of him. 

“Tatsuko.” Sdgo called to his daughter from the sickroom. 

Tatsuko, who was twenty-one, came in. 

“There’s an old photo album in my closet. Would you bring it, please.” 
He made his meaning clear half through gestures. 

Presently Tatsuko brought in a battered album. 

Ségo sat up in bed with a mound of cushions behind him. He turned 
the leaves over slowly. 

“This one, this one.” He laid his finger on a snapshot. 

“Isn't she pretty, though,” one of the women said. 

“Who is she? I don’t think I’ve ever seen her.” 

“Someone you know, sir?” 

“You've never told me about this picture, Father.” 

It was a small picture of a young girl in kimono. While one could 
never be sure in the inn business who the next guest might be, someone 
always remembered an old guest. No one recognized the girl in the snapshot, 
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however 

Sdgo smiled happily over his secret. 

“You don’t know either?” the nurse asked Tatsuko. 

“I've no idea. I’ve seen the picture before, but no one has ever told 
me who it might be. Do you know, Father?” 

Ségo only laughed. 

“Very strange. Father knows and no one else does. What do you 
suppose Father’s been up to?” 

Jusaburé came in. 

“Do you know who this is?” Tatsuko showed him the album. 

Jusaburé studied the picture and shook his head. 

“More and more suspicious. No one knows who it is, and all these 
years Father has watched over it. I wonder who would know. Mother, 
maybe. Would Mother know, Father? Shall I ask her?” 

Ségo laughed. 

Tatsuko went out with the album. Her mother was not in her room 
and not in the lobby. Finally Tatsuko found her in the barber shop on the 
third floor. There was usually no barber in the barber shop. One was called 
from outside when a guest needed a haircut. Tatsuko’s mother was checking 
the equipment. 

“Who is this? Do you know, Mother?” 

Her mother glanced at the little snapshot. “Someone your father was 
very fond of.” The matter seemed not to worry her. 

Tatsuko looked tensely into her mother’s face. It registered no more 
emotion than a picture of a distant cousin might arouse. 

“Before you and Father were married?” 

“Before we were married.” 

“And?” Tatsuko gathered her courage. “It doesn’t matter to you 
that he’s had the picture pasted in his album all these years?” 

“What difference does it make?” 

“Aren't you easy-going, though. If it had been I, I would have torn it 
up long ago. Why have you let him keep it all this time?” 

“She married someone else and I came here, and it was all over long 
ago. It’s buried and forgotten. Why bring it up again now?” 

But to Tatsuko the matter was somehow important. 

“Your father showed the picture to you?” 

“All of a sudden he asked me to bring the album and he showed it to 
all of us. He thought it was a great joke.” 
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“What reminded him of her, do you suppose.” Her mother smiled for 
the first time. “I don’t think he’s ever shown the picture to anyone but me. 
No one else has known about it.” 

“Something must have started him thinking about when he was young.” 

“He gets bored, I suppose, lying there all day long.” 

Tatsuko knew suddenly how hurt her mother must have been when 
she first saw the picture. 

“When did he show it to you?” 

“Very soon after we were married.” 

“Before Jusaburé was born?” 

“Yes.” 

“But it’s insulting. How could you stand it? I couldn’t have. I would 
have left him.” 

Her mother looked away, at nothing in particular. Was she thinking 
of the old hurt? 

“And yet....” The usual calm returned. “It makes no difference now. 
I haven’t been urhappy. I have you and Jusaburé, and the children. Who's 
to say that I would be any happier today if your father had married her 
instead? I don’t think he has any regrets either.” 

“Time has taken care of everything?” 

“Time has taken care of everything. That’s why your father could 
make a joke of it today.” 

The girl in the picture, Tatsuko’s mother said, was Koyanagi Hiroko. 

Every summer Hiroko and her father came to spend a month at the 
Ichirés6—the old Ichirés6, before the annex was built. They had rooms over 
what was now the family bath. Sdgo, a university student home for the 
summer, spent long hours with them. 

He took walks along the beach with Hiroko. The concrete sea wall 
had not yet been built, and they threaded their way through the pines over 
the white sand. That month each summer was Ségo’s principal happiness. 

Everyone agreed that they were a -perfect match. They had the consent 
of Hiroko’s parents, and Ségo’s parents had quietly made up their minds that 
Hiroko was to come to the Ichirésé. 


The year before Sdgo’s graduation Hiroko and her father failed to 
appear. 

The Ichirés6 family formally proposed marriage through an intermediary. 
They were refused. The Koyanagis had been a well-to-do landowning family, 
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but they had lost everything, even their house, in an unfortunate paper-making 
venture. They no longer considered themselves on a level with the young 
heir to the Ichirés6. They ‘would prefer that the suit be dropped. 

“But what do I care whether she has money or not?” 

As a last resort Ségo went to talk to the Koyanagis. He did not see 
Hiroko herself. The parents, in tears, turned him away. He missed his ex- 
aminations and had to postpone his graduation a year. 

Ségo’s mother and father wore themselves out trying to find a bride 
who could take Hiroko’s place. Everyone in town followed the search with 
interest. At length an acceptable candidate was found. An interview was 
arranged—surely, his parents thought, Sdgo’s heart would melt when he saw 
the girl. But Sdgo left everything to them. If his bride was not to be Hiroko, 
anyone would do. 

For their honeymoon the young couple took the overnight boat to 
Beppu. 

Early in the morning they walked out along the breakwater. The wind 
had died, and Beppu harbor was smooth as if oil had been poured on it. An 
excursion boat emerged from the morning mist. It was then that Sdgo told her: 

“I wanted to marry someone else. Her family lost its money and her 
father wouldn’t let her marry me.” 

She was silent. What could she say? 

“But here we are—you can call it fate, I suppose—and I do not mean 
to do anything that will make you unhappy. I will be a good husband. That 
I promise.” 


Ségo had kept his promise. Jusabur6é was born, then Tatsuko. The 
memory of Hiroko faded. Had his wife made an issue of it and demanded 
that he take the photograph from the album, he would very probably have 
torn it up. The photograph became a ghost, powerless to do any mischief. 
His wife too gave it little thought. 

“Even so, he never quite got over thinking in the bottom of his heart 
that it might have been better if he had married the girl he wanted to. 
When Tokiko came here—you probably know about it—there was someone 
else she wanted to marry. Jusabur6 made her come, and that was because 
your father was urging him on. I suppose he wanted Jusaburé to do what 
he was not able to do himself.” 

“She may not have wanted to, but I don’t think it hurt Tokiko to 
come here.” 
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“Money and position make the difference, of course. I wonder what 
sort of life she would be living now if she had married that school teacher.” 

One evening Sdégo was carried into the lobby as usual. He could be 
pushed along the hall in his chair, but he was too heavy to carry across the 
door-sill with the lobby chair and all. A young clerk behind him and a maid 
at either arm maneuvered him across the room like a large bundle. His half- 
paralyzed arms flailed about as if to direct the operation, and a stream of 
orders no one understood poured from his mouth. The guests looked up in 
surprise. Deposited in his chair like a piece of driftwood, Ségo had the 
blanket pulled up around his legs. His footrest had to be just a foot high. 
It annoyed him to have it a little higher or a little lower. 

The maid brought his tray, the nurse tied on his bib. He did not 
eat much but he liked to eat often, four or five times a day. The maid cut 
up his fish as usual. S6dgo clutched at his fork. Chopsticks he found un- 
manageable. 

A very stout woman in her fifties came up. Her face registered mixed 
emotions. Sdgo looked up at her, but he had no idea who she might be. It 
was good policy to be friendly, within the limits of propriety. One could 
never-be sure to whom one was speaking. Sdgo turned what he meant to 
be an affable face toward her, but his expression too was mixed. 

“I've often thought of writing,” she said politely. 

Sdgo still did not recognize her. His answer was as always an unintel- 
ligible moan. His wife, the nurse and maid, and his children could pick 
words from it, but someone meeting him for the first time could hardly be 
expected to. 

The woman stared at him. The expression on her face suggested yet 
more complicated emotions. 

“Do you know who I am?” Long years, strong feelings were buried 
in the words. 

The maid and the nurse knew immediately that it was a guest from 
the days when Sdégo was sound and able. They waited impatiently for him 
to recognize her. 


“I’m not surprised. Here I am an old woman.” 


Sdégo seemed to be straining for a sound faint in the distance, unable 
quite to catch it. 


“My name used to be Koyanagi.” 
Ségo would have started up from the chair if he could. He looked 
% if he wanted to laugh, as if he wanted to cry. His unresponding arms 
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moved to tear away the bib. He bowed and bowed again. That was who 
she was—he had wondered an instant before she announced herself if it 
might not be she. The bib came loose. 

“You mustn’t.”. The maid tried to restrain him. “You'll get your 
clothes dirty and I'll be scolded for it.” She set about retying the bib. 

Ségo waved her away. The thought of having been caught by Koya- 
nagi Hiroko with a child’s bib around his neck—he would rather have died. 

“He’s never acted this way before. What am I to do with him?” The 
maid turned to the nurse. 

The nurse glanced at the plump woman. “He's shy about being seen 
this way by an old guest.” The women laughed. 

“I hadn’t heard you were ill. I should have come to see you.” 

Sdégo’s eyes were moist. He talked on, struggling to make her under- 
stand, She caught a word. 

“Father? Father died eight years ago. You were very good to us here 
at the Ichirés6. I thought of it all, so long ago, and I wanted to come here 
again.” 

Sdégo’s ears still served him, even if his speech did not. He nodded. 
He nodded again and again. 

His wife and children, had they been present, would probably not have 
recognized the woman in the picture. The old grief was dead, and when his | 
first surprise had passed he felt a strong emotion like that of seeing again a_ 
long-lost sister. But the change in Koyanagi Hiroko was astonishing. There | 
was no trace here of the girl he had known. The woman was fat to the 
point of being ugly. She seemed to be prosperous enough, though. Her 
clothes suggested middle-class comfort. Her family had perhaps gone bank- | 
rupt, but Hiroko herself, one would judge, had not done badly. She and_ 


her husband had enough money, after all, to come to a seaside resort. | 

“I'll see you again tomorrow.” Hiroko went back to the sofa where 
her husband was waiting. They talked for a moment and went upstairs. | 

Sdégo looked after her in a daze. The maid, undaunted, made another | 
try at the bib. He did not resist. | 

His wife appeared on the stairs the pair had just gone up. She smiled 
across the room and came over to him. 

—Did she know? 

For the first time since he married her, Ségo felt shy in front of his 
wife. She too had grown stouter since her middle years, but she was not 
the unsightly figure Hiroko was. 


‘ 
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She did not know. In the guest register were only “Kubota Eizé and 
it wife Hiroko.” 

Sdgo decided that he would say nothing until after Hiroko had left. 
our 


Translated by E.G. Seidensticker 
Author’s Neto 
The 
This story was first published in the magazine Shdsetsu Shinchéd 
seen in 1953. A critic has said of it that “it passes beyond humor and into 
the realm of pathos—a development quite without precedent in Niwa’s 
works.” It falls in the series that critics have called my “stories of the 
der- old and ugly.” 


The model for the hero was the old proprietor of a Hakone inn 


here where I once did some writing. I often saw him in the lobby, half 

here paralyzed from palsy. The management of the inn had been turned 
over to his son, so that the old man was free to rest and convalesce. 

ded. One day an old sweetheart appeared at the inn to bring a touch of 
tragi-comedy to his life, no doubt the last excitement to disturb the 

have calm of old age. The incident passed, however, injuring no one and 

his | noticed by almost no one. 

in a 
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Her NIWA Fumio. (Born 1904). 

yank- | Graduated in 1929 from the School of Literature, Waseda University. Niwa 

end is an energetic writer whose works possess a weight and scope rare in Japanese 


{ literature. The subject of many of his stories is sexual passion. 
Ayu (Small River Trout) (1932), which established Niwa as a writer, describes 
here a mother who has become the mistress of a married man. /yagarase no Nenrei 
(The Age that Annoys) (1947), tells of the persistent spitefulness of an old woman 
whose sexuai desire has been completely replaced by avarice. 


other | In addition to this work, Niwa has produced, since the war, several lengthy 
novels dealing with the social confusion that have followed upon the Japanese sur- 

render. 
niled Hachiirui (Reptilia) (1950) is a tale of a vigorous businessman and his love 


affairs with a dozen or so women. Hebi to Hato (The Serpent and the Doves) 

(1953) deals with one of the new religious sects that mushroomed in postwar Japan 

to present a serious social problem. Recently, Niwa has been working on Aomugi 
f his (Green Wheat), a semi-autobiography, describing the life of a son of a Buddhist 
- not priest. As a writer with one of the biggest followings in Japan, he is constantly 
trying out new methods of expression and approach, and is therefore most intercst- 
ing to watch. 


The Mole 


KAWABATA YASUNARI 


| Rages night I dreamed about that mole. 
I need only write the word and you must know what I mean. That 
mole—how many times have I been scolded by you because of it. 

It is on my right shoulder, or perhaps I should say high on my back. 

“It’s already bigger than a bean. Go on playing with it and it will be 
sending out shoots one of these days.” 

You used to tease me about it. But as you said, it was large for a 
mole, large and wonderfully round and swollen. 

As a child I used to lie in bed and play with that mole. How ashamed 
I was when you first noticed it! 

I even wept, and I remember your surprise. 

“Stop it, Sayoko. The more you touch it the bigger it gets.” My mother 
scolded me too. I was still a child, probably not yet thirteen, and afterwards 
I kept the habit to myself. It persisted after I had all but forgotten about 
it. 

When you first noticed it, I was still more child than wife. I wonder 
if you, a man, can imagine how ashamed I was. But it was more than shame. 
This is dreadful, I thought to myself. Marriage seemed at that moment a 
fearful thing indeed. 

I felt as though all my secrets had been discovered—as though you had 
bared secret after secret of which I was not even conscious myself—as though 
I had no refuge left. 

You went off happily to sleep, and sometimes I felt relieved, and a 
little lonely, and sometimes I pulled myself up with a start as my hand 
traveled to the mole again. 

“I can’t even touch my mole any more,” I thought of writing to my 
mother, but even as I thought of it I felt my face go fiery red. 

“But what nonsense to worry about a mole,” you once said. I was happy, 
and I nodded, but looking back now, I wonder if it would not have been better 
if you had been able to love that unfortunate habit of mine a little more. 

I did not worry so very much about the mole. Surely people do not go 
about looking down women’s necks for moles. Sometimes the expression 
“unspoiled as a locked room” is used to describe a deformed girl. But a 
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mole, no matter how large it is, can hardly be called a deformity. 

Why do you suppose I fell into the habit of playing with that mole? 

And why did the habit annoy you so? 

“Stop it,” you would say. “Stop it.” I do not know how many hundred 
times you scolded me. 

“Do you have to use your left hand?” you asked once in a fit of irritation. 

“My left hand?” I was startled by the question. 

It was true. I had not noticed before, but I always used my left hand. 

“It’s on your right shoulder. Your right hand should be better.” 

“Oh?” I raised my right hand. “But it’s strange.” 

“It’s not a bit strange.” 

“But it’s more natural with my left hand.” 

“The right hand is nearer.” 

“It’s backwards with my right hand.” 

“Backwards?” 

“Yes. It’s a choice between bringing my arm in front of my neck or 
reaching around in back like this.” I was no longer agreeing meekly with 
everything you said. Even as I answered you, though, it came to me that 
when I brought my left arm around in front of me it was as though I were 
warding you off, as though I were embracing myself. I have been cruel to 
him, I thought. 

I asked gently: “But what is wrong with using my left hand?” 

“Left hand or right hand, it’s a bad habit.” 

“I know.” 

“Haven't I told you time and time again to go to a doctor and have 
the thing removed?” 

“But I couldn’t. I'd be ashamed to.” 

“It would be a very simple matter.” 

“Who would go to a doctor to have a mole removed?” 

“A great many people seem to.” 

“For moles in the middle of the face, maybe. I doubt if anyone goes 
to have a mole removed from the neck. The doctor would laugh. He would 
know I was there because my husband had complained.” 

“You could tell him it was because you had a habit of playing with it.” 

“Really ...Something as insignificant as a mole, in a place where you 
can’t even see it. I should think you could stand at least that much.” 

“I wouldn’t mind the mole if you wouldn’t play with it.” 

“I don’t mean to.” 
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“You are stubborn, though. No matter what I say, you make no attempt 
to change yourself.” 

“I do try. I even tried wearing a high-necked nightgown so that I 
wouldn't touch it.” 

“Not for long.” 


“But is it so wrong for me to touch it?” I suppose I must have seemed 
to be fighting back. 

“It’s not wrong, especially. I only ask you to stop because I don’t like it.” 

“But why do you dislike it so?” 

“There's no need to go into the reasons. You don’t need to play with 
that mole, and it’s a bad habit, and I wish you would stop.” 

“I've never said I won't stop.” 

“And when you touch it you always get that strange, absent-minded ex- 
pression on your face. You look so wretched.” 

You're probably right—something made the remark go straight to my 
heart, and I wanted to nod my agreement. 

“Next time you see me doing it, slap my hand. Slap my face even.” 

“But doesn’t it bother you that even though you've been trying for two 
or three years you haven't been able to cure a trivial little habit like that by 
yourself?” 

I did not answer. I was thinking of the word you had used: “wretched.” 

That pose, with my left arm drawn up around my neck—it must look 
somehow dreary, forlorn. 1 would hesitate to use a grand word like “solitary.” 
Shabby, rather, and mean, the pose of a woman concerned only with protecting 
her own small self. And the expression on my face must be just as you 
described it, “strange, absent-minded.” 

Did it seem a sign that I had not really given myself to you, as though 
a space lay between us? And did my true feelings come out on my face when 
I touched the mole and gave myself up to reverie, as I had done since I was 
a child? 

But it must have been because you were already dissatisfied with me 
that you made so much of that one small habit. If you had been pleased with 
me you would have smiled and thought no more about it. 

That was the frightening thought. I trembled when it came to me 
of a sudden that there might be men who would find the habit charming. 

It was your love for me that first made you notice. I do not doubt 
that even now. But it is just this sort of small annoyance, as it grows and 
becomes distorted, that drives its roots down into a marriage. To a real 
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husband and wife personal eccentricities have stopped mattering, and I suppose 
that on the other hand there are husbands and wives who find themselves at 
odds on everything. I do not say that those who accommodate themselves to 
each other necessarily love each other, and that those who constantly disagree 
hate each other. I do think, though, and I cannot get over thinking, that it 
would have been better if you could have brought yourself to overlook my 
habit of playing with the mole. 

You actually came to beat me and to kick me. I wept and asked why 
you could not be a little less violent, why I had to suffer so because I touched 
my mole. That was only surface. “How can we cure it?” you said, your 
voice trembling, and I quite understood how you felt and did not resent what 
you did. If I had told anyone of this, no doubt you would have seemed a 
violent husband. But since we had reached a point where the most trivial 
matter added to the tension between us, your hitting me actually brought a 
sudden feeling of release. 

“I will never get over it, never. Tie up my hands.” I brought my 
hands together and thrust them at your chest, as though I were giving myself, 
all of myself, to you. 

You looked confused, your anger seemed to have left you limp and 
drained of emotion. You took the cord from my sash and tied my hands with it. 

I was happy when I saw the look in your eyes, watching me try to 
smooth my hair with my bound hands. This time the long habit might be 
cured, I thought. 

But I do not know what dangerous thoughts I would have had even 
then if anyone had mentioned the mole. 

And was it because afterwards the habit came back that the last of your 
affection for me finally died? Did you mean to tell me that you had given up 
and that I could very well do as I pleased? When I played with the mole, 
you pretended you did not see, and you said nothing. 

Then a strange thing happened. Presently the habit which scolding and 
beating had done nothing to cure—was it not gone? None of the extreme 
remedies worked. It simply left of its own accord. 

“What do you know—I’m not playing with the mole any more.” I 
said it as though I had only that moment noticed. You grunted, and looked 
as if you did not care. 

If it mattered so little to you, why did you have to scold me so, I wanted 
to ask; and I suppose you for your part wanted to ask why, if the habit was to be 
cured so easily, I had not been able to cure it earlier. But you would not 
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even talk to me. 

A habit that makes no difference, that is neither medicine nor poison 
—go ahead and indulge yourself all day long if it pleases you. That is what 
the expression on your face seemed to say. I felt dejected. Just to annoy you, 
I thought of touching the mole again there in front of you, but, strangely, my 
hand refused to move. 

I felt lonely. And I felt angry. 

I thought too of touching it when you were not around. But somehow 
that seemed shameful, repulsive, and again my hand refused to move. 

I looked at the floor, and I bit my lip. 

“What's happened to your mole,” I was waiting for you to say, but after 
that the word “mole” disappeared from our conversation. 

And perhaps many other things disappeared with it. 

Why could I do nothing in the days when I was being scolded by you? 
What a worthless woman I am. 

Back at home again, away from you, I took a bath with my mother. 

“You’re not as good-looking as you once were, Sayoko,” she said. “You 
can’t fight age, I suppose.” 

I looked at her, startled. She was as she had always been, plump and 
fresh-skinned. 

“And that mole used to be rather attractive.” 

I have really suffered because of that mole—but I could not say that 
to my mother. What I did say was: “They say it’s no trouble for a doctor 
to remove a mole.” 

“Oh? For a doctor... but there would be a scar.” How calm and easy- 
going my mother is! “We used to laugh about it. We said that Sayoko was 
probably still playing with that mole even now that she was married.” 

“I was playing with it.” 

“We thought you would be.” 

“It was a bad habit. When did I start?” 

“When do children begin to have moles, I wonder. You don’t seem to 
see them on babies.” 

“My children have none.” 

“Oh? But they begin to come out as you grow up, and they never dis- 
appear. It’s not often you see one this size, though. You must have had it 
when you were very small.” My mother looked at my shoulder and laughed. 

I remembered how, when I was very young, my mother and my sisters 
sometimes poked at the mole, a charming little spot then. And was that not 
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why I had fallen into the habit of playing with it myself? 
I lay in bed fingering the mole and trying to remember how it was 
when I was a child and a young woman. 


It was a very long time since I had last played with it. How many 
years, I wonder. 

Back in the house where I was born, I could play with it as I liked. 
No one would stop me. 

But it was no good. 

As my finger touched the mole, cold tears came to my eyes. 

I meant to think of long ago, when I was young, but when I touched 
the mole all I thought of was you. 

I have been damned as a bad wife, and perhaps I shall be divorced; 
but it would not have occurred to me that here in bed at home again I should 
have only these thoughts of you. 

I turned over my damp pillow—and I even dreamed of the mole. 

I could not tell after I awoke where the room might have been, but you 
were there, and some other woman seemed to be with us. I had been drinking. 
Indeed I was drunk. I kept pleading with you about something. 

My bad habit came out again. I reached around with my left hand, 
my arm across my breast as always. But the mole—did it not come right off 
between my fingers? It came off painlessly, quite as though that were the most 
natural thing in the world. Between my fingers it felt exactly like the skin 
of a roasted bean. 

Like a spoiled child I asked you to put my mole in the pit of that 
mole beside your nose. 

I pushed my mole at you. I cried and clamored, I clutched at your 
sleeve and your chest. 

When I awoke the pillow was still wet. I was still weeping. 

I felt tired through and through. And at the same time I felt light, 
as though I had laid down a burden. 

I lay smiling for a time, wondering if the mole had really disappeared. 
I had trouble bringing myself to touch it. 

That is all there is to the story of my mole. 

I can still feel it like a black bean between my fingers. 

I have never thought much about that little mole beside your nose, and 
I have never spoken of it, and yet I suppose I have had it always on my mind. 

What a fine fairy story it would make if your mole really were to swell 
up because you put mine in it. 
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And how happy I would be if I thought you in your turn had dreamed 
of my mole. 


I have forgotten one thing. 

“You look so wretched”, you said, and so well did I understand that I 
even thought the remark a sign of your affection for me. I thought that all 
the meanest things in me came out when I fingered the mole. 

I wonder, however, if a fact of which I have already spoken does not 
redeem me: it was perhaps because of the way my mother and sisters petted 
me that I first fell into the habit of fingering the mole. 

“I suppose you used to scold me when I played with the mole,” I said to 
my mother, “a long time ago.” 

“I did—it was not so long ago, though.” 

“Why did you scold me?” 

“Why? It’s a bad habit, that’s all.” 

“But how did you feel when you saw me playing with the mole?” 

“Well...” My mother cocked her head to one side. “It wasn’t becoming.” 

“That's true. But how did it look? Were you sorry for me? Or did 
you think I was nasty and hateful?” 

“I didn’t really think about it much. It just seemed as though you could 
as well leave it alone, with that sleepy expression on your face.” 

“You found me annoying?” 

“You looked a little as though something were weighing on your mind.” 

“And you and the others used to poke at the mole to tease me?” 

“I suppose we did.” 

If that is true, then wasn’t I fingering the mole in that absent way to 
remember the love my mother and sisters had for me when I was young? 

Wasn't I doing it to think of the people I loved? 

This is what I must say to you. 

Weren’t you mistaken from beginning to end about my mole? 

Could I have been thinking of anyone else when I was with you? 

Over and over I wonder whether the gesture you so disliked might not 
have been a confession of a love that I could not put into words. 

My habit of playing with the mole is a small thing, and I do not mean 
to make excuses for it; but might not all of the other things that turned me 
into a bad wife have begun in the same way? Might they not have been in 
the beginning expressions of my love for you, turned to unwifeliness only by | 
your refusal to see what they were? 

Even as I write I wonder if I do not sound like a bad wife trying to 
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1ed seem wronged. Still there are these things that I must say to you. 


Translated by E.G. Seidensticker 


Author's Note 
a 

This short story was chosen from the many I have written by 
not the translator, Mr. Seidensticker. I feel as though through Mr. 
ail Seidensticker, whose judgment I respect, I have been reintroduced to 


a very small work of fifteen years ago. In 1940, the year before the 
Pacific War began, I undertook to write a series of short stories, one a 
month, for a women’s magazine, and this is one of the stories. 

It speaks for itself, and there is little I need add. Depending 
on how it is read however, it may seem simple, clear, even childish, 
or it may seem complicated, ambiguous, even monstrous—like the 
psychology of women, and like most symbols. 

I meant, when I wrote this story of a large mole on a woman’s 
back, to tell of the processes of loving and being loved, and of how 
18: they differ for a man and for a woman. I meant to reach no conclusions 
did and to find no solutions. The mole was to be a symbol. Perhaps I 
put the story in the form of a wife's letter because my sympathies were 
wuld largely with the woman. One may assume, of course, that the letter 
was never written. If it was the husband never saw it, for one catches 
a hint in it of the love of a woman for herself, and the sadness it 
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KAWABATA Yasunari. (Born 1899). 
y to Graduated in 1924 from Tokyo Imperial University. President, Japan PEN 
Club; member, Japan Academy of Arts; and a leading contemporary novelist. 
Kawabata Yasunari began his literary career as a sort of champion represent- 
ing a group of youths known as the “New Impressionists” (Shin Kankaku Ha), 
who stood for “pure” as opposed to “proletarian” literature. What has charac- 
terized Kawabata’s novels has been the beautiful, poetic manner in which he depicts 
the melancholy sadness of life as molded by fate. The best examples of his work 
are: Izu no Odoriko (Dancing Girl of Izu) (1926) which describes a modest love 
not affair between a young student and a member of a traveling theatrical troupe, 
moving from town to town in the Izu Peninsula; and Yukiguni (Snow Country) 
(1937), the story of a geisha-girl at a backcountry spa, exquisitely woven into the 
2ean scenery and customs of the snow country. Yukiguni is soon to be brought out 
in French in the UNESCO contemporary literature series. Among his postwar 


| me works, Sembazuru and Yama no Oto (The Voice of the Mountains) are considered 
n in masterpieces. The former deals with the decadent charm of the upper level of 
y by | society and won the Academy of Arts Award in 1953, while the latter depicts the 


delicate love shown by a daughter-in-law toward her husband's father. Because 
Kawabata’s novels are written in exquisite Japanese, his translators will doubtless 
g to encounter considerable trouble. 


Modern Japanese Literature 


Development in Journalism in Meiji Era 
Ito Sez 


N 1854, the year that Commodore Perry forced Japan to sign a treaty opening 
] two of her major ports to foreign vessels, the Japanese people were not 
as yet free to accept the foreigners’ religion. Only Shinté and Buddhism 
were allowed by the feudal government. It was decided, however, that the 
foreign diplomatic staffs should have the liberty to conduct Christian services, 
but only in those churches attached to the various consulates and legations. 
Five years later, in 1859, a New York doctor, James Curtis Hepburn, 
who had had a lucrative practice in that city, came to Japan with the dual 
purpose of healing and evangelization. He arrived in Yokohama accompanied 
by his wife after a 170-day ocean voyage around the Cape of Good Hope. 
After completion of his university training nineteen years earlier, he had 
married his wife, and the two had served for two years as missionaries in 
Amoy on the southeast coast of China, opposite Formosa. When Commodore 
Perry, after his return to the United States, had published his memoirs entitled 
Narrative of the Expedition of an American Squadron to the China Seas and 
Japan, Hepburn had read the book and under its stimulus had decided to go 
to Japan. He obtained qualification as a medical missionary and was sent 
to Japan, together with his wife, by the American Presbyterian Church. 
Townsend Harris, who was then the United States Minister to Japan living 
in the newly opened port of Yokohama, was very much surprised at the arrival 
of this doctor who knew little about Japanese living conditions. Nevertheless 
Harris helped Hepburn rent a Buddhist temple in the neighboring village of 
Kanagawa for the young couple’s lodging. Shortly thereafter, a friend of 
Hepburn, Samuel Robert Brown, who had been engaged in mission work in 
China found his long-awaited opportunity and visited Japan together with 
an American doctor, D. B. Simonds. Brown came to live in the same temple 
with the Hepburns. There followed several other zealous missionaries who 
settled either in Yokohama or Nagasaki where they began the study of the 
Japanese culture and language. They in turn taught foreign languages, 
primarily English, to the Japanese, since the government prohibition against 
the Christian faith continued in effect for about a decade more until 1868, 
the first year of the Meiji Era. 
In the preceding year Hepburn finished compiling a dictionary 
(English-Japanese and Japanese-English) with the assistance of a Japanese youth, 


Kishida Ginké. At that time Japan had no printing press with metal type | 


since only wood blocks were used, so that Hepburn and his family were forced 
to go to Shanghai with Kishida. There they were able to print the dictionary 
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at a publishing house under mission auspices. Several English-Japanese 
dictionaries had been published earlier, but since they were generally in- 
complete, Hepburn’s dictionary was welcomed; for the following thirty years 
it was considered the most accurate English dictionary and became indispen- 
sable to those Japanese scholars and students who were eager to absorb 
European civilization. 

In 1872, the same year that Japan’s first steam-driven train ran from 
Tokyo to Yokohama, representatives of fourteen Protestant missions assembled 
in Yokohama and decided to begin the Japanese translation of the Bible. 
Three missionaries, Hepburn, Brown, and D. C. Greene became the principal 
members of the working committee, and several Japanese students in a Yoko 
hama private school run by Brown and Hepburn assisted their instructors. 
It was eight years later, in 1880, that the first Japanese text of the New 
Testament was finally completed. The style that was employed was a mixture 
of formal Chinese and colloquia! Japanese. The fusion of these two elements, 
so difficult to blend, was achieved only because the tran: ‘ators, fired with 
religious zeal, refused to become discouraged. An entirely new style was thus 
created in the Japanese language, and as Christianity spread among the intel- 
lectuals, this new style, as well as the content of the Bible, exerted considerable 
influence upon modern Japanese literature. 

Kishida Ginké, already mentioned as Hepburn’s assistant, was then 
a young man. He had a good knowledge of the Chinese classics, and by 
helping in the editorial work of the dictionary, acquired mastery in English 
and a knowledge of journalistic techniques. He also became friends with 
Perry’s interpreter, Joseph Hiko, who had been educated in the United States. 
The son of a fisherman, Hiko at the age of eleven had drifted in a damaged 
fishing boat to the Pacific coast of North America and had stayed there for 
study. In 1868 Kishida collaborated with this American-educated inter- 
preter in launching a small newspaper, the Kaigai Shimbun (The Foreign News). 
Though yet primitive both in its form and content, this monthly or at times 
semi-monthly periodical was the first newspaper ever published in modern 
form. It consisted mostly of articles translated from English and some foreign 
political and economic news. Its chief aim was to provide information for 
those Japanese traders who at about that time were starting their activities 
in Yokohama. The Foreign News discontinued publication after two years 
because Kishida had to leave for Shanghai with the Hepburns to print their 
dictionary. After his return, however, Kishida began to publish his second 
newspaper, Moshiogusa (the name means Seaweed to symbolize the fact that 
the news came from overseas), in cooperation with Eugene M. Van Reed, an 
American resident of Yokohama. Most of the articles were written by 
Kishida, and he himself chiseled the wood blocks for their publication. 
He thus must be considered one of the pioneers of Japanese journalism. 

Three or four newspapers followed this pioneer effort, and at about 
this time a movable type printing press first came into use in Japan. In 1871 
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Japan's first daily, the Yokohama Mainichi (The Yokohama Daily) appeared. 
It was with this newspaper that the novelist, K anagaki Robun, started work 
as co-editor, after giving up his position as a government official. 

Kishida Ginko suffered a series of failures in the various enterprises 
he undertook outside of the field of journalism. The new Western knowledge 
he had acquired stimulated him to various projects and eventually betrayed 
him. First he failed in the petroleum business in Niigata; his second attempt, 
the formation of a shipping company to transport passengers and cargo between 
Tokyo and Yokohama, failed when the company went bankrupt because of 
the competition of the railroad that was constructed to connect the two cities, 
Meanwhile, however, Kishida was given the prescription for medicine to 
cure eye diseases by Dr. Hepburn, who was an oculist in addition to being 
a surgeon, as a reward for his help in compiling the dictionary. Kishida 
then opened a pharmacy on the Ginza, the busiest street in Tokyo, and 
acquired a monopoly in the eye medicine. The store prospered and its owner 
finally achieved economic security. While still maintaining the store, K ishi- 
da took a position with the Tokyo Nichinichi Shimbun (The Tokyo Daily) in 
1874, the largest daily newspaper of the time. Because of his broad knowledge 
and competent articles he soon came to be regarded as its most able contributor. 
It is interesting to note that in the Edo Period men of letters often kept a 
pharmacy as a side-job, and Kishida is one of the few who in the Meiji Era 
still followed the old tradition. 

There were then four major daily newspapers published in Tokyo, each 
with a circulation of between five and ten thousand. They were the Chéya 
Shimbun, the Héchi Shimbun, the Yomiuri Shimbun and the above-mentioned 
Tokyo Nichinichi Shimbun. In these dailies the political columns were 
usually written by well-educated ex-samurai, while the columns of general news 
were written chiefly by men who had been novelists in the Edo Era. 

Kanagaki Robun, who from 1873 was a contributor to the Yokohama 
Daily, found a publisher willing to help him, and under his sponsorship, 
founded in 1875 in Tokyo the Kanayomi Shimbun of which he became the 
chief editor with a monthly salary of forty yen, eight times that of a policeman 
or a primary school teacher. Inthe beginning the newspaper had a circula- 
tion of five thousand. At the same time that he was engaged in journalism 
he kept writing and publishing his novels. He was actually the most widely 
known writer of his day, and his life was no longer the rather sordid thing 
it once had been when he acted the jester to rich dilettantes; moreover he 
no longer had to keep a pharmacy or a second-hand shop. He was thus able 
to enjoy, if not the most luxurious, at least the most secure life of any novelist 
in the history of Japam. More than that, with the passage of time he even 
obtained a high social position. In this connection it must be borne in mind 
that most of the political *writers of those fast developing dailies were highly 
learned men who, even though they had passed their youth under the Toku- 
gawa regime, had advanced political views. Most of them were men who 
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had chosen to become journalists because they were unwilling to enter upon 
an official career in the new Meiji government. In this group must be named 
Kurimoto Jéun, Narushima Rydhoku, Fukuchi Ochi, and others. 
Their strong political criticism often embarrassed those former provincial 
samurai who now occupied important positions in the new government. Thus 
the journalists of the time formed a kind of opposition party and thereby 
gained the respect of the people. Kanagaki shared this respect even though 
he was of the humblest origin. 

Like Robun, all of the other talented novelists and literary men of the 
late Tokugawa Era became editors in various Meiji newspapers. Among them we 
note such eminent journalists as Takahata Ransen, Maeda Késetsu, Joh6 
Saikiku, and Tsumezaki Nobufusa, each surrounded by several pupils. 

The pupils around Kanagaki, however, proved to be most significant. 
He had thirty of them and anticipated that some day they would number 
forty-seven, the same number as the loyal samurai who committed seppuku 
(in the West this is usually referred to by the Japanese reading of the characters 
as harakivi) after revenging the death of their lord as told in the famous story 
of the Edo Era, Chishingura or The Forty-Seven Ronin, and also, the number 
of the syllables in the Japanese syllabary. He even gave each of his pupils a 
pen name in the traditional order of the syllabary that was based on a poem 
employing all of the syllables. Most of the pupils of these able journalists 
became reporters, while a few became novelists or critics, according to their 
various abilities. Aeba Késon and Sait6 Ryokuu, pupils of Takahata 
Ransen and Kanagaki Robun respectively, later became prominent writers 
in the Meiji literary world, each succeeding his master. Other pupils, however, 
failed to find their places in modern literature because they stubbornly adhered 
to the old style that they had learned from their masters. 

Besides Kanagaki Robun, the most famous men of letters in the 
decade from 1875 to 1885 were Narushima Ryuhoku and Hattori Busé. 
The two were descended from samurai, and the former especially was one of the 
representative scholars at the end of the Shégunate. N arushima’s grand- 
father had been a professional historian under the feudal government, and he 
is well known as the chief editor of the five hundred-volume Tokugawa Jikki (A 
History of the Tokugawa Family). His grandson, Rythoku, showed his genius 
in Chinese composition, both prose and poetry, at an early age. When the 
Shégunate was nearing its end, he expressed his critical views on the deteriora- 
ting political situation, and this resulted in his dismissal from his official post. 
Afterwards, while he lived in obscurity, he learned English and through it a 
knowledge of the West. The feudal government, ultimately appreciating his 
ability, appointed him superintendent of a military school which trained infantry 
and cavalry units in the Western manner. Later he was appointed to a higher 
position that would correspond to Vice-Minister of Finance today. Under the 
new Meiji government, Narushima went to Europe and upon his return 
he became head of the Chéya Shimbun, a big Tokyo daily founded in 1873. 
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When he was about twenty-two years old, Narushima, then an official 
of the Shdgunate, published a booklet entitled Ryi#kyé Shinshi (Yanagibashi 
News), a collection of essays in Sinico-Japanese on the life and manners of the 
courtesans in the Yanagibashi quarter which he frequented. The booklet 
attained such popularity that even an unauthorized edition appeared in the 
early days of Meiji. In 1874, twelve years after its first publication, he pre. 
sented to the public the second volume of Ryikyé Shinshi, written in the same 
Chinese style. This time he described the red-light district satirically and 
observed that Yanagibashi had lost its former charm, that most of the courte. 
sans were of samurai families who were reduced to poverty at the end of 
the Shégunate and forced to sell their daughters into prostitution; he also 
observed that high-ranking officials of the Meiji government, parvenus who 
in the past had been either low-rank samurai of the Satsuma or Chéshii clans 
or else penurious Kyéto courtiers, behaved in an unseemly manner at these 
places and were attended by these unfortunate girls. 

The upper-class reading public in Tokyo at that time consisted of ex- 
samurai in rather straitened circumstances. Thus, they welcomed these ex- 
quisitely written satirical sketches by Ryihoku about domineering Meiji 
officials. As both author and chief editor of the Chéya Shimbun, Rythoku 
had a large and appreciative audience. Later, however, he was declared 
persona non grata by the Meiji administration. 

Hattori Bushd, another writer, had taught Chinese classics in a 
northern province before he came to Tokyo where he thought he would be 
able to find a job more suited to his abilities. With a homely face and pro 
vincial accent, the shy country teacher preferred to earn his living depicting 
in the Chinese style in which he was skilled the manners of the new era, 
although he was more an observer than a participant in the urban society. 
Hattori’s humorous sketches of modern Tokyo life soon succeeded in 
capturing the hearts of those readers with a good knowledge of Chinese who 
also enjoyed the works of Ryihoku. These sketches were first compiled in 
a work entitled Tokyo Shin-Hanjdki (Sketches of the New and Prosperous 
Tokyo). He published several volumes, one after another, under the same 
title, and, not banned by the government, all brought a large income to the 
author. The fact that these books in the Chinese style by Ryihoku and Bushé 
were widely read in those days can be better understood when we remember 
that Latin books were published in Europe; we know that the latter had a 
large number of intelligent readers in the early modern period. Indeed, 
Chinese occupied much the same position in Meiji Japan that Latin did in 
early modern Europe. Only people who read and wrote Chinese were called 
learned in the feudal period and this definition of learning survived well into 
the Meiji Period. 

Encouraged by the popularity of his first work, Tokyo Shin-Hanjoki, 
Bushé decided to enter the publishing business by himself, and in 1876 he 
issued the first volume of the Tokyo Shinshi, a magazine published three times 
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a month, and it also proved to be a success. Thus another magazine by Ryd- 
hoku and his friends soon appeared with the name of Kagetsu Shinshi (Flower 
and Moon Magazine). The Robun Chimpé (Curious News from Robun) 
followed, bearing in its title the name of its publisher, Kanagaki Robun, 
who was also at that time chief editor of a newspaper. Among those early 
magazines, however, the Marumaru Chimbun (Anonymous and Curious News) 
was the most popular and survived the longest. This periodical, produced 
by Ishii Nankyé and Tajima Ninten in collaboration, was noted for its 
satirical illustrations and comments on government policies as well as on various 
aspects of society. Strong criticism appeared in these magazines against the 
Meiji administration, which was already tending to despotism, despite the 
freedom and equality promised at its inception; the government in turn 
prepared measures for the repression of such outspoken journalists. 

Japan’s first critical magazine, in the modern sense of the term, was 
the Metroku Zasshi founded in 1874. Its title indicated that it was the organ 
of a group established in the sixth year of Meiji (1873). (“Mei” is the first 
character of Meiji and “roku” means six.) Members of the association were 
either first-rank scholars of Western studies or those statesmen and govern- 
ment officials who had been educated in Europe or America. They thus were 
bound together by their desire to construct a new Japan modelled on the West. 

Fukuzawa Yukichi and Nakamura Keiu! were the most signifi- 
cant members of the group. The founder, M ori Yiirei, in his youth educated 
in Britain and the United States, was later appointed Minister of Education, 
although he was finally assassinated for espousing a policy of extreme Western- 
ization. Another member, K at6 Hiroyuki studied the German social system, 
employing the knowledge of the German language he had acquired during 
the last days of the Tokugawa regime. Katd6, at an advanced age, became 
president of the then Tokyo Imperial University. Tsuda Shindé and Nishi 
Amane, also members of the group, had been professors of the Dutch language 
at the Kaiseisho, the Tokugawa institute for Western studies, and both had 
gone to Holland to study during the last years of the Shégunate. Nishi 
Amane was particularly talented; he had taught French to the Shdgun and 
had been in charge of the translation of diplomatic documents. In accordance 
with the instructions of the Shégunate, both Nishi and Tsuda had begun 
the study of a constitutional monarchy in an attempt to anticipate social 
changes. Their preparation, however, was to no avail, since the new govern- 
ment after the Restoration was administered not by them, but by those former 
low-rank samurai from the former clans of Chéshu and Satsuma. 

Under this government, Nishi was invited to take charge of building 
Japan’s military forces on a Western model. Meanwhile, he opened a private 
school in his home, and worked strenuously to create a new academic system 
for Japan. Nishi called his lectures Hyakugaku Renkan (A Chain of a 
Hundred Studies), which indicated his attempt to establish a relationship 


1 See Chapter I in previous issue. 
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between the studies of the West and those of China and Japan in his introduc- 
tion of such subjects as geography, mathematics, jurisprudence, economics, 
physics, and literature. In other words, Nishi, as a scholar, wished to play 
the same rdéle in Japan as those eighteenth century French encyclopaedists of 
the Enlightenment. Nevertheless, because of his overly academic approach and 
his inability to express himself clearly and simply, both his lectures and books 
failed to be as appreciated as Fuk uzawa’s works or as well known as the 
latter’s Keid University. 

It might be well to think of all of the members of the Meiroku Zasshi 
as having been encyclopaedists of the Japanese Enlightenment. They wrote 
about many of the problems that Japan was facing at the time. In the initial 
issue of the magazine, Nishi discussed the method of romanizing the Japa- 
nese language, a problem which still remains today. In the following numbers, 
one proposed a parliamentary system for Japan, another discussed an election 
system for Diet members, while yet another suggested creation of a simple 
style of writing by using chiefly the Japanese syllabary and abandoning the 
difficult Chinese phrases. One treatise called for the adoption of a scientific 
method of farming, and another insisted on the abolition of the practice 
which prevailed among the upper class at that time, of keeping a mistress. 

The magazine gained a wide circle of readers who respected it as a 
source of knowledge and as a guide to a new life. It is possible to divide 
the Meiji reading public in about 1875 into three groups. The first was the 
progressive group which welcomed the Meiroku Zasshi, or Fukuzawa's 
works, and it consisted largely of those academic-minded youths who tended 
almost to worship everything Western. The second group included those 
lovers of the Chinese classics who, having formerly been samurai, had a 
profound contempt for the new era, and enjoyed reading those Sinico-Japa- 
nese satires on the Meiji government by Narushima Ryuhoku and the 
somewhat erotic descriptions of urban life by Hattori Bushd. The third 
group was made up of people who, merely to pass the time, read the comic 
novels of Kanagaki Robun and other authors, as well as the lighter articles 
in the newspapers. 

The Sinico-Japanese style preferred by the second group gradually found 
its place in newspapers and developed there as a style for political articles. To 
meet the demand of readability, the original Chinese was paraphrased in 
ordinary Japanese, i.e., nouns and important verbs were in Chinese characters, 
while auxiliary words were written in the Japanese syllabary as in classical 
Japanese. Formal and coercive, the style was admirably suited to express a 
critical attitude on the part of the author, so that it came to be employed in 
most of the political columns. 

The Meiji government at that time, seven years after its founding, was 
not an overwhelming success. Provincial officals ruled over people with force 
and attempted to exact taxes even more extravagant than those of the Toku- 
gawa. The common people, however, were already awake to their rights and 
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liberties which F uk uzawa Yukichi and Nakamura Keiu had proclaimed. 
They rose in revolt in different parts of the country, while the low-rank ex- 
samurai joined them in a protest against the government that had deprived 
them of their hereditary position and income. The government was further 
attacked by the newspapers which were growing in influence and in circula- 
tion. These newspapers from time to time published strong articles criticizing 
the new administration for its insecure foundation, and the authors were mainly 
those intelligent ex-samurai who had not been given a chance to participate 
in the government. 

In the beginning, the authorities favored the press as a medium for 
raising the level of culture among the common people. But, embarrassed by 
the ever-increasing strength of the newspaper criticism, the Meiji government 
enacted in 1875 a law to restrict press activities, threatening journalists with 
both fines and imprisonment. The journalists were furious and met to protest. 
Among those who banded together were: F ukuchi Ochi, head of the Tokyo 
Nichinichi Shimbun, and also English scholar and critic who was almost as 
well known as Fukuzawa; Kishida Ginké, Fukuchi’s most trusted 
editor; F uj ita Mokichi, representing another major daily, the Héchi Shimbun; 
Suehiro Tetché, a vigorous political critic with the Akebono Shimbun (The 
Dawn Newspaper); and Yokose Fumihiko, of the radical Hydron Shimbun 
(Newspaper of Criticism), which was agitating for a thoroughgoing democratic 
revolution. Protests and questionnaires addressed to the government were 
drawn up by each person present at the meeting. Kishida Gink6, as repre- 
sentative of the group, submitted them all to the authorities. 

The repressive measures taken by the government were also a shock 
to the members of the Meiroku Zasshi. Soon after the enactment of the laws, 
thirteen members held 2 meeting to discuss the problem. On that occasion, 
Fukuzawa Yukichi read his article proposing to discontinue the publication of 
the magazine. Although some opposed this proposal, the Meiroku Zasshi ceased 
publication in November 1875, after putting out forty-three issues during its 
brief existence of less than a year. These same measures for suppressing the 
freedom of speech opened the way for the press censorship that continued for 
seventy years until the end of World War II. 

At the beginning of 1876 the government instituted a strict censorship, 
and thereafter those who were courageous enough to challenge or satirize the 
Meiji authorities were thrown into prison. It was in January 1876 that the 
third volume of Ryfkyd Shinshi by Narushima Ryidhoku, head of the 
Chéya Shimbun, was banned. In the following month the author himself was 
put in prison, convicted for having infringed the press law. A short time 
before, in his newspaper, the Chédya Shimbun, there had appeared a criticism 
of government officials. The article had been written by Sue hiro Tetché, 
formerly with the Akebono Shimbun as mentioned above, but at that time 
working for Narushima’s newspaper. Both the author, Suehiro, and 
Narushima, who was charged with the responsibility for the publication, 
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were placed in a modern prison, two-storied and cross-shaped, that had just 
been completed in central Tokyo at the end of the preceding year. When 
the two were brought there, there were already as many as twenty-seven 
journalists and contributors, with sentences ranging from one to thirty-six 
months. Narushima was sentenced to four months’ imprisonment and 
fined one hundred yen, while Sue hiro was sentenced to eight months and 
fined one hundred and fifty yen. 

In view of such repressive measures, most newspapers were obliged to 
moderate their political comment even further in order to escape punish- 
ment. In contrast with this general tendency, there were a few radical news- 
papers which, defiant of any suppression, continually made attacks on the 
government. Among such was the Hydron Shimbun. Its editor, Yokose 
Fumihiko, was held in a cell just across from that of Narushima, and out 
of the nearly thirty journalists in that prison, fifteen were from the same 
newspaper. Through the medium of this newspaper, these men agitated and 
gave spiritual support to those unemployed ex-samurai and oppressed peasants 
who had recently risen in revolt in various parts of the country. These 
journalists also instigated a revolutionary uprising among enthusiastic students 
in a private school run by the famed Saig6 Takamori. Saigé, one of the 
men most responsible for the establishment of the new regime, then lived in 
his native town of Kagoshima in southern Kyishi. He had retired from 
office because he opposed the policies of the principal figures in the govern- 
ment such as Okubo Toshimichi, lwakura Tomomi, and It6 Hirobumi. 
Once in the country, he had opened a school for the youth of the community 
who revered their native hero. Despite the fact that its chief editors were 
arrested one after another, the Hydron Shimbun never changed its opposition 
policy, because it always filled up the vacancies with young ex-samurai who 
were interested in politics. The more they were imprisoned or fined, the 
more they boasted of it, and they liked to pretend they were martyrs in the 
cause of civil rights and liberty. 

In a desperate attempt to deal with such anti-governmental activities 
on the part of the newspapers, the government finally promulgated another 
law that allowed it to suspend publication by force. With recourse to this 
law, the government ordered the Hydron Shimbun to suspend publication in 
July 1876. Seven months later, Saig6 Takamori and the young men around 
him raised the flag of revolt in Kyishi. This was the largest uprising since the 
beginning of the Meiji Era and was called the Seinan War. (“Seinan” means 
southwestern and indicates Kyiishi where the war took place.) 

After a seven-month war, the rebel army was defeated and Saigo 
committed suicide. Economically, the large war expenditures caused an 
inflation, while from a political point of view, the government was finally able 
to stand on a firm basis, proud of its victory. 

Two kinds of newspapers existed in those days: Majors (O-shimbun) 
and minors (ko-shimbun). In the former category belonged those political- 
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minded newspapers printed in a large format. This included the Tokyo 
Nichinichi of Fukuchi Ochi and Kishida Ginké, the Chéya of Naru- 
shima Rythoku, and the Hdchi of Ozaki Yukio, who was then a young 
journalist and later became a veteran Diet Member (he died at the age of 
ninety-two in September 1954), and Inukai Tsuyoshi, who afterwards often 
held ministerial office. On the other hand, the nickname “minors” was given 
with some contempt to the newspapers with a smaller format such as the 
Kanayomi edited by Kanagaki Robun and the Yomiuri for which Aeba 
Késon was writing. They gave more space to local news, reviews of literary 
works or theatrical performances, and also to trivial reporting and gossip 
about celebrated Kabuki actors and courtesans. As political articles were rare 
in these minor newspapers, they were almost always safe from governmental 
interference. The civil war in Kyishii created a greater interest in the press, 
and this caused a remarkable growth in circulation. For example, in about 
1880 the Tokyo Nichinichi circulated about fifteen thousand and the Yomiuri 
about twenty thousand copies. Generally speaking, “majors” had a smaller 
circulation than minor newspapers. 

At this time a change came about in the contents of the press. Kana- 
gaki Robun, Takahata Ransen, Ae ba Késon, and others began to write 
news stories in serials which appeared over several days, and they found that 
these were read as if they were novels. They soon began to illustrate their 
stories and competed with one another in trying to make them more amusing. 
Some of these stories were later published in book form and sold well. In 
view of this situation, illustrated serial novels, about two columns in length, 
began to appear daily in the press. Usually they lasted about thirty days, 
but sometimes they continued for a hundred or even two hundred days. 
Thus the custom to include a novel in a newspaper developed in Japan, and 
now seventy years later, it still exists. As a result, it is established that in 
Japan novels are published in two ways: popular light fiction appears in 
newspapers, while more serious, purely literary works appear in magazines 
or as separate volumes. 

Parallel with this development, those ex-samurai writers who had 
heretofore written political articles began writing political or historical 
novels, drawing their material from Western history or from their own ima- 
gination as to life in the future. This tendency may be regarded as an escape 
from the oppressive measures of the government which made direct political 
criticism difficult; it may also be considered as the result of the mastery of 
expression which those writers had acquired through their long practice. The 
most significant of these political novels were: Ki Shiishti (The Voices of the 
Dead) by Miyazaki Muryi which dealt with Russian revolutionists at the 
end of the nineteenth century; Seiyé Chishio no Shébéfii (Bloody Whirlwinds 
over the West) by Sak urada Momoe, an adaptation of Alexander Dumas’ 
novel on the French Revolution, Mémoir d'un Médecin; Keikoku Bidan 
(Collected Stories of Famous Statesmen) by Y ano Ryikei describing the deeds 
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of ancient Greek heroes; Kajin no Kigi (The Strange Encounter of Two 
Beauties) by T6kai Sanshi describing the friendship and love of a Japanese 
patriot with various Westerners engaged in political activity in America, 
Ireland, and Spain; Setchiibai (Plum Blossoms in the Snow) by Suehiro 
Tetché, an imaginative story about Japan in the future. All of these works, 
written between the years 1880 and 1890, received an enthusiastic welcome 
from the intelligent young men of the time, and fostered their dreams of 
becoming important politicians. Literarily speaking, no work of worth ever 
appeared from among these novels, for with their bookish Chinese style, and 
exceedingly formal descriptions, the authors tended to force their idealistic 
views upon the readers and neglected to develop the characters. 

As already mentioned, dissatisfaction with the new regime first took 
the form of a considerable number of uprisings, on the part of former samurai 
harboring malice toward the government, and farmers who were overburdened 
with taxes. After the Seinan War, active discussion began on the opening 
of a national assembly. Many participated in the debate and gradually their 
opinions crystallized into several political movements. Under the pressure 
of political opinion, the Meiji government was obliged to promise the people 
that the first national assembly would convene in 1890, and that the repre- 
sentatives would be decided through popular elections. Shortly thereafter, 
the first two political parties were organized. They were the Progressive Party 
(Kaishinté) led by Okuma Shigenobu and the Liberal Party (Jiyit6) whose 
president was Itagaki Taisuke. Both Okuma and Itagaki had been 
important figures in the Restoration, together with $ aig 6 Takamori, Okubo 
Toshimichi, and I t 6 Hirobumi, but at the beginning of the Meiji Era, the two 
men did not occupy a central position in the administration because O k uma 
was of the Saga clan in Kyishi and Itagaki was of the Tosa clan in Shikoku, 
both of which clans were inferior in strength to that of Satsuma and Chéshi. 
As their leaders lost influence in the government, those political-minded young 
men surrounding Okuma and Itagaki felt that they also were shut out 
of the political world. This made them concentrate more on the theoretical 
aspects of democracy. Such political writers as Yano Ryikei, author of 
Keikoku Bidan, and Suehiro Tetché, author of Setchiibai, were the pupils 
of Fukuzawa and followers of Okuma. Okuma’s Progressive Party 
had its ideological foundation in the utilitarianism of modern English thinkers, 
and the party was born under the influence of Fukuzawa Yukichi and 
Nakamura Keiu. Part of the ideological basis of the party is also traceable 
to Ok uma’s experiences in his youth, when he studied political science and 
jurisprudence at the private school of a Protestant missionary, Verbeck, who 
came to live in Nagasaki, after Hepburn, Brown, and others. 

Itagaki was a native of Tosa whence emerged many enthusiastic 
moralist-politicians after the Meiji Restoration. Itagaki did not have any 
specific ideas of his own, but his Liberal Party, however, had its theorist in 
the person of Nakae Chémin, a most talented young man. At the age of 
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nineteen, N ak ae had been sent by the clan government to Nagasaki to study 
French. After the Restoration, he worked as an assistant in the private school 
of Fukuchi Ochi. In 1871 he went to France and there he studied socialism 
in the aftermath of the Paris Commune. In the French capital Nakae 
became intimately associated with Saionji Kimmochi (later Prime Minister 
and ganr6, elder statesman), who arrived in Paris on the day following the estab- 
lishment of the Commune in 1870. After a three-year stay in France, Nakae 
returned to Japan in 1874 to assume the presidency of a government-sponsored 
college for the study of foreign languages. A theorist by birth, however, 
Nakae, unlike most people, could not be satisfied with his post; he therefore 
left the college to start his own school. There he taught French and gave 
lectures on socialistic doctrine, thus exerting a strong influence on the younger 
generation. Nakae was regarded as the leading theorist of democracy and 
was dubbed Japan’s Rousseau. He even published a pamphlet, Minyaku 
Yakkai, a translation of excerpts from Rousseau’s Social Contract. He also 
published a Japanese version of Aesthetics by Eugene Véron, another French 
democrat. These two books gave direction to the intellectuals of his day. 
Thus the political principles of ltagaki’s Liberals were largely those of 
Nakae who in turn was influenced by Western radicalism. 

In any discussion of early Meiji political thought, we cannot overlook 
the influence of a certain school of Confucian philosophy. Every one of the 
important men of the day, such as Okuma Shigenobu, Nakae Chémin, 
Saig6 Takamori, and G6ét6 Shimpei, Okuma’s senior consultant, was 
not solely influenced by Western ideas, for they were still undeniably in the 
old Oriental pattern of thought. Traditionally, two different systems existed 
within Confucian philosophy to justify the feudal hierarchy. Cre of them, 
the school of Chu Hsi, or Shushi Gakuha as it is called in Japan, was the 
orthodox conservative school authorized by the Shdgunate. The other was 
the school of Wang Y°ng-ming, or Yémei Gakuha in Japanese. Scholars 
belonging to the latter were in the minority. This school attached less im- 
portance to the external order and encouraged behavior in accordance with 
conscience. We should remember that those participants in disorders under 
the Shdgunate, such as the famed forty-seven rénin and the celebrated hero, 
0 shio Heihachiré, who led a rebellion to aid starving townsmen even though 
he foresaw his failure, had all received their education from scholars of the 
latter school. The Y6mei pattern of thought was long maintained in some 
provincial daimyé schools and played an important role in motivating the 
revolutionary movements at the end of the Tokugawa Period. 

This school of thought continued to live in the Japanese mind even 
after the Restoration, and some of the progressive intellectuals tried to link 
it with French theories and others with British thinking. Furthermore, most 
of the Japanese Christians of the time with their almost fanatical and 
puritanical beliefs apparently owed much to this school of Oriental philosophy. 
It may be safely said that a Christian doctrine of love flourished in the soil 
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of that philosophy. 

Saionji Kimmochi lived in France for ten years, from 1870 to 1880. 
He was graduated from the Sorbonne and associated intimately with many 
philosophers and men of letters. At the age of thirty, like his friend Nak ae, 
he returned to his native land, full of radical ideas. Saionji was born in 
a noble family, the Tokudaiji, that had served the Imperial House before 
it moved from Kyoto to the new capital. Later he succeeded to the Saionji 
name, also a noble family. When he was eighteen, the civil war against the 
Shégunate broke out, and in that war for the Restoration, he was appointed 
commander of an army corps by Iwakura Tomomi, the most influential of 
the rebellious nobles, who recognized the ability of the young man. Con- 
sequently, Saionji at nineteen became a high-ranking official. 

In 1881, the year following his return to Japan, and shortly before the 
organization of Itagaki’s Liberal and Okuma’s Progressive parties, 
Saionji founded the Téyé Jiyti Shimbun (The Orient Liberal Newspaper) 
in collaboration with Nakae Chémin and Kémy6ji Saburé, his friends 
since their days together in France. Saionji, as president, wrote a radical 
article on liberty in the first issue. This event shocked the government. 

At that time however, Saionji’s brother, Tokudaiji Sanetsune, 
was in the cabinet as Imperial Household Minister, Iwakura 
Tomomi advised Tokudaiji to send a letter to his rebellious brother to 
the effect that the Emperor opposed Saionji’s presidency of the Téyé Jiyii 
Shimbun and that it was His Majesty’s hope that Saionji would retire 
from the position. Saionji at first refused to comply, but eventually, 
persuaded by his brother, he left the Téyé Jiyi Shimbun, and the newspaper 
was forced to discontinue publication after thirty-four issues. 

In the same year Fukuzawa Yukichi was planning to publish a 
government bulletin, Kampé, as he had been requested to do by Inoue Kaoru 
and I1t6 Hirobumi, both high officials. However, because he assumed that 
Fukuzawa would become a member of Okuma’s Progressive Party, 
Inoue changed his mind and did not further the talks for the publication of 
the bulletin. When this plan failed, in 1882 Fukuzawa began to issue 
his own paper, the Jiji Shimpd, turning his initial preparation to that purpose. 
He carefully endeavored to publish only articles that were as objective and 
impartial as possible. This made the Jiji Shimpé the most reliable among 
the newspapers of that day, which were either excessively combative “majors” 
or else “minors” that were overly inclined to entertaining their readers. As 
a publication of Fukuzawa, the most famous intellectual of the time, the 
Jiji Shimpé soon attained a stable position among the major newspapers, and 
reached a circulation of ten thousand. 

In the same year as the founding of Fukuzawa’s Jiji Shimpd, 1t6 
Hirobumi left for Germany for the purpose of making an extensive study of 
the German constitution on which would be modelled the Japanese. I[t6 
was then forty-one years of age and this was his fourth visit overseas. 
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When It6 went to Germany, he was accompanied by Saionji Kim- 
mochi. For Saionji this was the starting point of his political career, in 
which, as It 6’s successor, he held the powerful post of genréd until World 
War ll. From a historical point of view, we should note the fact that the 
Meiji authorities tried to draw up the Japanese constitution on a German 
model, for it resulted later in a complete Germanization of the government; 
that is to say, it is significant that the government, as it actually did in more 
recent years, already tended to drown out the people’s voice in administration, 
giving absolute power both to the Emperor and the military, and neglecting 
entirely the existence of the legislative branch. 

Soon after 1 t 6 left for Germany, the Liberal leader, 1tagaki Taisuke, 
left for France to study that nation’s modern parliamentary system. Shortly 
before, the organ of his party, the Jiyt Shimbun, was first published, three 
months after Fukuzawa’s Jiji Shimpd. In France, ltagaki had a chance 
to see the great French author and vigorous democrat, Victor Hugo. Itagaki 
was then forty-six, but Hugo was over eighty. At the request of the visiting 
Japanese, the French poet gave 1tagaki some advice and said that he would 
be willing to publish his writings in Itagaki’s newspaper, if they would 
be helpful in fostering democracy among the Japanese people. Thus, ltagaki 
ordered the members of his party to collect the works of Victor Hugo as well 
as many political novels by other French authors. 

Translations or adaptations of Western political novels had already 
been attempted by Japanese writers. Translators tried to find political signi- 
ficance even in passages that did not contain any. Disraeli’s Coningsby had a 
Japanese version. As Hugo’s works came to appear in the Liberal newspaper, 
they attracted interest among the writers. At this time the old method of 
writing Japanese novels had reached an impasse, and Kanagaki Robun 
was at a loss how to create a new style, while political novels no longer 
appealed to the reading public. Thus the younger readers were awaiting the 
emergence of new novels and poetry worthy of a new era. The most welcomed 
among such readers for its freshness and delightfulness was a translation of 
Lord Bulwer-Lytton’s Earnest Maltravers written in England forty years earlier. 
The Japanese translation first appeared in 1879. Noting the splendid reception 
of this English novel, Tsu bouchi Shéyd, then a student at Tokyo Imperial 
University, translated Sir Walter Scott’s Lady of the Lake, and took his manu- 
script to a publisher. The publisher, in turn, took it to the popular writer, 
Hattori Bushé, to check the translation; the book was published under the 
latter's name. Tsubouchi had entered Tokyo Imperial University after 
completing his studies at Nagoya School. From boyhood he enjoyed going to the 
theatre and reading novels. He respected Kanagaki Robun so highly that 
he hoped to be his pupil if he some day could come to Tokyo, but he never 
realized his desire. It was this Tsubouchi Shdy6 who created the next 
stage in the Japanese novel. 


Translated V.H. Viglielmo 
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Japanese Agriculture 
after 
the Postwar Land Reform 


DANNO Nosuo 


TOO MANY FARMERS, NOT ENOUGH LAND 


HAT farming in Japan is done on a diminutive scale, so extremely small 
as to be rare in other parts of the world, is by now a well-known fact. 
Moreover, since Japan’s defeat in World War II, the diminutiveness 

of Japanese farms has been further intensified. 

The land area of Japan, which comprises four large and many tiny 
islands, totals some 369,000 square kilometers—less than the area of the single 
state of California; and on this narrow space live more than 86 million people, 
of whom 38 million, or 44 per cent, are farmers and their families. According 
to the census of 1950, there were at that time 6,170,000 farm households; but 
the arable area available to this huge farm population is extremely small. 
Because the Japanese islands, running approximately northeast to southwest, 
are bisected lengthwise by steep and craggy mountain ranges, there is very 
little space for level ground: only some 12 million acres, 14 per cent of the 
total land area, are under cultivation. Consequently, the tillage available to 
each farm household averages out at a little under two acres. The number of 
farms in the United States is also about 6 million, but since their average 
size is about 200 acres, the Japanese farmer works land that is but one- 
hundredth the size operated by his American counterpart. 

The changes undergone in the past on the land worked by the Japanese 
farmer are interesting to note. The Meiji Restoration (1868) occurred in a 
Japan possessing only the same four islands that today make up the bulk of 
Japanese territory. Population, at that time, stood at somewhat under 40 
million—less than half of what it is today. But 80 per cent or more of the 
people were living on the farms. Another striking feature is the fact that 
for about eighty years, from the Meiji Restoration to the end of World War 
II, the number of farm households remained fairly constant at 5,500,000. 
The jump to 6,170,000 or more farm households today is the result of 
population movements from the urban areas because of air-raid damage or 
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of food shortages during and after the war, while a part of the increase is 
due to repatriation of Japanese from former possessions and from overseas. 
Consequently, the Japanese farms now contain an unprecedented number of 
people. But since increase in arable area has been infinitesimal, fragmentation 
of farm land has been further necessitated by the conditions created by the 
war; and this has become the source of various distressing problems in con- 
nection with the rural areas and with Japanese farming. 

In most other nations of the world, development of modern industry 
has caused absorption into industrial activities of much of the farm population. 
And the decrease in farm labor has led to mechanization and new methods 
of farm production. However, in the case of Japan, although there has, 
during the past century or so, been a phenomenal development of manufactur- 
ing, the farm population, paradoxically, has sended toward increase. 

It is a notable fact that in the pas: the farms acted as the reservoir of 
Japan’s industrial manpower. In times of prosperity, the rural districts 
furnished the thriving industries with an abundance of low-cost labor. In 
times of depression, they managed to absorb the jobless from the cities, mainly 
because the farms continued to adhere to the feudalistic practice of honoring 
the family system. The jobless could return to their place of birth, confident 
that they would be taken in, and be assured an existence no matter how lowly. 
In this sense, the farms acted as safety valves for unemployment, and this ex- 
plains in part the non-existence in prewar Japan of an adequate unemployment 
insurance system. The past political leaders of Japan euphemistically referred 
to this phenomenon as the sturdy resilience of the Japanese farm areas, and 
encouraged the practice as a signal virtue of Japanese society. 

It can be said that modern industry in Japan was built up upon the 
foundation of a backward and unreformed farm society whose chief characteristics 
were poverty, created by high rates of crop tribute on the part of the tenant- 
farmers and by the minusculization of the farms, and a strong atmosphere of 
feudalism. The existence side by side of advanced industrialism and _ back- 
ward, impoverished and feudalistic farming made the social structure of prewar 
Japan an extremely unstable one. The Great Depression of the early thirties 
thoroughly debilitated the Japanese farms, and the living standards of the 
farm population saw a further decline. This has much to do with the growth 
of the militaristic fascism which finally drove the nation into World War II; 
for it was the farms that supplied the bulk of the armed forces manpower, 
both commissioned and conscripted. 

Subsequent to the Japanese surrender, the Allied Occupation directed 
that a land reform be undertaken; and accordingly a major change was effected 
in the system of landlordism. This was of immense progressive significance, 
but it did not rectify the excessive overcrowding of Japanese farmland, which 
the land reform directive indicated as one of the major causes of farm distress. 
Rather, because of the loss of overseas possessions and the influx of repatriates, 
this overcrowding has tended to be intensified. The unsoundness of Japan’s 
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social structure, therefore, has not changed basically. And at this moment, 
we are at a loss as to the practical method whereby a healthy pattern of society 
might be established, with the surplus farm population eliminated, and with 
proper equilibrium maintained between agriculture and industry. 


HOW LAND REFORM WAS UNDERTAKEN 


The farm land reform effected in Japan after the war is believed to 
be of the greatest historical significance. In most countries of the West, the 
feudalistic landlord system of farm ownership had already disappeared a 
century or so ago. But in many of the Asian countries, the feudalistic landlord 
system has continued to survive, and has often been an impediment to the 
growth of democracy. Furthermore, landlordism has been one of the major 
obstructions to modernization of farming. Consequently, on the landowners 
and the landlord system must be laid the bulk of the blame for farm poverty 
and backwardness. Nevertheless the system is deeply rooted, and its liquidation 
is no easy matter. 

The farmers of Japan, on innumerable occasions in the past, had revolted 
against this system. Impoverished tenants from time to time resisted disposses- 
sion, while in years of poor harvest they demanded reduction or cancellation 
of rentals; so that in the past many a bloody insurrection took place in various 
parts of Japan. However, any organized movement on the part of the tenant 
farmers was forcibly suppressed by the governmental authorities of the time 
by resorting to police or military power and the farmer’s bid for freedom was 
invariably smothered. It was only through the social confusion resulting from 
the defeat in the recent war, and by virtue of the absolute authority wielded 
by the Occupation Forces, that any wedge could be driven into the farm 
ownership system of Japan. 

The restoration of the monarchy and the birth of modern Japan in 
1868 were a revolution which saw the overthrow of the feudal lords and their 
warrior retainers. However, the control over the farms exercised by the 
outgoing ruling class merely passed into the hands of the landowners who 
were of variegated types. Nevertheless, there was little or no change from 
the tenant-farmer’s standpoint. For, instead of contributing a part of his 
crop direct to the feudal lord of the district or to his retainers as had been 
the practice in the past, the same tribute was accepted by the newly-created 
landowners. This payment of rental in kind was at a rate of from 50 to 60 
per cent of the crop yield; and subsequent to the Meiji Restoration the land 
in the possession of these landowners tended to increase each time the rural 
areas were hit by economic depression. The landlords, consequently, not only 
controlled the farm economy, but were in virtual control of all the institutions 
maintained for the administration of the rural areas. 

The principal features of the land reform can be summarized as follows: 
From the standpoint of the arable area involved, whereas before the war 
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TYPICAL AGRICULTURAL LANDSCAPES 


(above) Rice is the basic crop in Japan. The picture shows the method now used in growing rice. A 
string is stretched across the paddy and the seedlings are planted out in rows. Neighbouring families 
usually work the fields together. Photo: Suzuki Kiyoji 


over-leaf) Every available stretch of arable land is cultivated. The west coast of Shikoku may ke seen 
in the distance, looking out towards the city of Uwajima on the left. The main crop on the terraced 
fields is sweet potato. 


the third picture) A vegetable field in Chiba Prefecture, near the capital. Every small plot contains 
different varieties of vegetables. Wheat is grown on the whitish strips dividing up the plots. 
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nearly one-half of the 12,400,000 acres under cultivation was tenant-operated, 
the land reform caused about 4,900,000 acres (80 per cent) of the previously 
tenant-operated 6,100,000 acres to revert to the ownership of the tenants, leaving 
about 1,200,000 acres (20 per cent of former tenant holdings) as tenanted farm 
land. 

The method employed in undertaking the reform was that the government 
forcibly purchased farm land from the owner at official prices, paying him in 
land certificates redeemable in cash by the government, then it resold the land 
to the tenant at the same price. The official prices when they were originally 
set were not unduly low; but because of the sudden progress of monetary 
inflation, which resulted in sharp devaluation of the yen currency, the tenant- 
farmers were enabled to purchase the land they tilled with but very little 
money. By law, the leasing of farm land to tenants is permitted to owner- 
operators and resident landowners only, the amount of land being specifically 
limited. Moreover, it is no longer legal to receive rental payments in crops: 
the tenant-farmer pays in legal tender at the rates set by law. Now, since the 
rental rates are extremely low, the earnings from tenanted land are, to the 
farm-operating owner, virtually valueless; and this is causing these landowners 
to agitate for upward revision of the official rental rates. 

From the standpoint of the farmer, the land reform brought about 
immense changes. Whereas previously some 70 per cent of all farmers were 
tenant-farmers, with about one-half of these possessing no tillage at all, the 
reform reduced the proportion of tenant-farmers to only 40 per cent of the 
total, while absolutely landless tenants were reduced to only 4 per cent. 


CHANGES WROUGHT BY LAND REFORM ON RURAL HIERARCHY 


Although the basic procedures to be observed in connection with farm 
land reform were officially indicated by the government, the results were not 
necessarily uniform throughout Japan. The actual reforms were carried out 
by the farm land committees established in the various localities, comprising 
representatives of the landowners, tenant-farmers, and owner-farmers. Con- 
sequently, in regions where landowner influence was strong, the results tended 
to favor the landowners. But where tenant-farmer solidarity existed, the 
liberation of farm land was unequivocally carried out. Generally speaking, 
of the ten thousand or so farm towns and villages of Japan, about one-third 
saw the tenant-farmer out-maneuvered, with the landowners often utilizing 
the reform to regain tenanted land; while another third underwent medium 
changes. The thoroughgoing reform which took place in the remaining 
third was the outcome, in the main, of a strong unity which had existed among 
the tenant-farmers from before the war. Coming now to the effects of 
the reform on the landowners and the farmers, let us first examine the position 
of the landowners. 

Hardest hit by the land reform were the small landowners of the non- 
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mountainous areas, who were of extremely divergent types. Some were town 
or village headmen, councillors, or administrative personnel, influential in 
rural politics. Others were school teachers, military men, company employees, 
widows, and many other middle-class proprietors who, because of the high 
returns in the form of crop tributes, had tended towards farm ownership as 
a sound and profitable form of investment. These people were wiped out 
overnight; and most pitiable among them were those incapable of tilling their 
own land. All absentee landlords were dispossessed automatically, thus losing 
a source of income. This did not cause too much distress in the case of the 
gainfully employed; but the non-working landowner lost his or her livelihood. 
To non-absentee, non-working landowners was granted the right to retain a 
smaH amount of tenanted farm land. But since income from this source 
was entirely inadequate to support anyone, such landlords soon faced ruin, 
and as often as not drifted into the cities. Among the smaller landlords, not 
a few took up residence on or near their holdings, regained some of their 
tenanted farm land, and established themselves as owner-operators. The gain 
in the number of farm households is attributable in the main to this type of 
change in status. 

No accurate survey of landlordism in Japan is in existence, but it is 
estimated that there were about 1,700,000 landlords with farm holdings, and 
that of these about 1,000,000 were non-working landlords, 700,000 being owner- 
operators. Of the non-working landlords about 90 per cent possessed farm 
holdings of less than 12 acres in size, with the majority owning units of less 
than 2 acres. Together with diminutive farm operations, a feature of Japa- 
nese farming was this smallness of holdings by a relatively large number of 
landowners. As already mentioned, these small, non-working landlords were, 
as a class, the hardest hit of all landowners; while the owner-operator class 
came through the reform almost unscathed. 

As for the bigger landlords, there were about 2,000 families possessing 
tenanted holdings of over 120 acres in size, mainly in the northern part of 
Japan, many of them large landowners since the feudal times of the Toku- 
gawa Shogunate. Since the majority of these landlords did not depend solely 
on tenant-tribute income, but on other sources such as local banks, corpora- 
tions, breweries, and commercial enterprises, and were also, as often as not, 
owners of vast expanses of forest land, the loss of tenanted holdings affected 
them but little and their position in the social structure went unimpaired. 
Moreover, since forest holdings were not affected by land reform, many of 
the bigger landowners profited greatly by the high prices paid for lumber 
and were thereby enabled to maintain or strengthen their status. 

As to the question of who controls the rural areas at the present time, 


it can be said that in the mountainous regions the owners of forest land | 


predominate, while in the plain districts the owner-operators of farms represent 
the solid core. Some 95 per cent of the remaining tenanted farm land is 
controlled by the owner-operators, while at the same time they possess and 
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work the relatively larger farms. Those who, before the war, worked large 
areas of land as tenants, became, at a stroke, substantial owner-farmers and 
are now a new element in the upper level of the farm hierarchy. The 
successive changes in the social stratification of the Japanese rural community 
can be represented as follows: 


Tokugawa Feudal Era Feudal Lord, Warrior-Retainers 
Lanitlords 
Owner-Operators 
Tenants 

Meiji Restoration to Land Reform Landlords 
Tenants 

After Land Reform Owner-Operators 


Tenants 


In short, the postwar land reform has completely changed the social 
structure of the rural districts resulting in the submersion of the non-working 
landlord class. The diminutive tenant operations still remain at the bottom 
of the farm hierarchy as a pitiable form of existence. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS REGARDING THE POSTWAR LAND REFORM 


Needless to say, because it injected the breath of democracy among 
the farmers by striking at the hegemony of the landlords and by improving 
the status of the impoverished tenant-farmers, the postwar land reform must 
be considered an epoch-making measure so far as the social structure of farm 
communities is concerned. Nevertheless, on looking back upon the achieve- 
ment, it is possible to point out several inadequacies. 

The first is that forest lands were exempted from liberation. Because 
forests are not directly connected with farming it may be thought that they 
have little to do with the farm population. This is a mistake. In Japan 
the standing timber has the greatest bearing on farm life and production. 

The forests and timber stands provide the farmers with fuel and building 
materials. Here they gather hay for their livestock; while fallen leaves become 
an ingredient for the compost that is so necessary for revitalizing the soil. 
In all parts of Japan one finds wooded areas jointly owned by villages and 
hamlets; and the fact that the practice of common utilization has existed since 
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the times of the Tokugawa Shogunate is proof enough of the close bearing 
the wooded areas have upon the livelihood of the farmers. 

Many of the farm landlords were, at the same time, owners of forest 
properties, and by permitting their tenants to utilize their timber stands, 
they made it possible for the tenant-farmer to operate most efficiently. Con- 
sequently, although the former tenant-farmer is now a landowner in his own 
right, his operations cannot be stabilized unless he has access to the wooded 
area which provides him with fuel and auxiliary income. Since ownership 
of forest land remains with the former landlord class, the influence of land. 
lordism still remains strong over the liberated farmers. This is particularly 
true in the mountainous districts. 

The second mistake is the retention of tenanted farms. Although but 
1,200,000 acres or so in all, the very scarcity of arable land makes this tenanted 
area all the more precious. Although the legal rates for rentals are rigidly 
fixed at levels that are entirely unsatisfactory to the owners, there is on the 
other hand a tendency toward strengthening of the control exercised by the 
landowners over their tenants. Another notable facet of the situation is that 
although tenant-farmers have been reduced from the former 70 per cent of 
the total to some 40 per cent, there still remains this large number of farmers 
who must earn all or part of their living by working land owned by others. 
Most of the tenanted land is owned by the more substantial owner-operators 
and, since the tenant-farmers tend to be impoverished, there seems to be, in 
regions where tenant solidarity is weak, a tendency towards illegal oppression 
of the tenant-farmer. 

The third inconsistency is the uniformity of purchase price, regardless 
of the size of the holdings. This is borne out by the often excessive hardship 
that was imposed on the diminutive, non-working landlord. 

Fourthly, the timing of the reform as of November, 1954, the year of 
the defeat, was not appropriate. Because of wartime mobilization, the labor 
situation with many a farm household was definitely abnormal and some farmers 
lost holdings that were temporarily under tenant operation. Furthermore, at 
the peripheral areas of the cities, some of the farm land purchased at the 
low official prices was illegally sold off at high prices as residential or factory 
sites. 

Fifthly, there remains some doubt as to whether the farmers who through 
acquisition of farm land have become owner-operators will be able to stay in | 
possession of their property. 

Because Japanese farming is undertaken by a great number of diminutive 
farms, there is very little economic resilience among the farmers. Savings are 
practically non-existent so that when disaster strikes, or sickness comes, the distress 
can become truly serious. Before the war the government was attempting com- — 
pulsory changes to owner-operator status; but it often happened that tenant- 
farmers newly established as owner-farmers would, because of economic 
difficulties, be compelled to relinquish their holdings. At present there are 
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certain restrictions on transfer of title of farm lands and because there are 
limits imposed on rental rates, it is extremely difficult to borrow with farm 
property as collateral. To aid the owner-operator maintain his status, there 
is only one measure provided by the government. In accordance with the 
law, the government may, on request, purchase farm land from a farmer, 
then resell it to him on an annual installment basis. By this method, the 
farmer is enabled to obtain government funds for tiding over any emergency; 
and he is allowed to pay back the money over a long period of time. In 
short, this is a plan for long-term financing by the government to ensure 
retention of owner-operator status. Nevertheless, this is not adequate to 
take care of such exigencies as disasters and illness especially when they come 
up in rapid succession. Currently, there is a trend towards increase in the 
number of farmers seeking this type of financial relief; but the appropriations 
are sufficient for taking care of only some 20 per cent of the applicants. 

Although the land reform did permit the tenants to acquire the land 
after which they clamored, it will be necessary to follow up with measures 
to stabilize farm production, to develop improved methods of tillage, and to 
bring about betterment of rural communities and their welfare. It must be 
regretfully noted that at present no definite plans exist for consolidating the 
achievements of the land reform and to guide Japanese farming along the 
road of progress. 


THE ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AMONG JAPANESE FARMERS 


Because of the scarcity of food during and after the war, the farm 
economy benefited considerably at the cost of other segments of Japanese 
society. Abnormal shortages caused soaring “black-market” prices for all 
types of food and urban dwellers streamed out to the countryside, as rations 
were delayed or cancelled, to buy edibles with money, clothing and other 
household commodities. Most farmers thus were able to write off all prewar 
debts and the areas adjacent to the big cities were particularly favored in 
this respect. New farm dwellings were constructed; livestock was bought; 
bicycles, sewing machines, radios and other signs of better living appeared 
in farm households. The net result was that considerable improvement took 
place in the rural standard of living. This phenomenon was termed the 
inflation or the postwar period of rural prosperity. What actually took place 
was that the acute food shortage acted as back-pressure to equalize urban 
and rural living standards; and the phenomenal advance made by the farm 
economy was but an indication of how low the prewar level had really been. 

The peak of postwar rural prosperity was attained in autumn 1947, 
just two years after the end of hostilities. According to the Bank of Japan, 
which conducts a survey of farm currency hoarding twice every year, the amount 
of money in the hands of the farmers in June 1947 was 27 per cent of all 
currency in circulation; but in a matter of three years, the relative volume 
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had been halved to 14 per cent. By this time, the rise in farm produce prices 
was being cancelled out by the gains in farm production supply prices. The 
outbreak of fighting in Korea in mid-1950 caused a bubble-boom as a result 
of emergency procurement of supplies to meet military requirements. This 
had the effect of causing certain farm produce prices to rise, while extra income 
accrued from farm labor employed in industrial plants. Accordingly the war 
boom was not without its effect on the farm economy. With the ending of 
the Korean fighting, however, the farm economy of Japan again began to sag. 

Because both the postwar prosperity and the Korean war boom were 
abnormal occurrences, they have tended to cause regional discrepancies in 
the farm economy and have somewhat widened the gap between the rich 
and the poor. 

At the present time Japan must import food to cover the deficit in 
production. But since no psychological apprehension is felt in regard to 
food supply, the black-market prices are steadily softening. There is no longer 
direct control over wheat and allied grains, regulation being effected by exchange 
and trade controls with respect to import purchases, while home-produced 
wheat is sold on a voluntary basis to the government at the official price. 
And the government engages in market regulation with its stockpile of im- 
ported and home-grown wheat. Since the world market price of wheat is 
lower than the domestic level, it is possible to adjust supply and demand of 
home-produced wheat by regulation of imported wheat. Consequently, the 
Japanese farmer is evincing keen interest in government actions concerning 
determination of wheat purchase price, import purchases, and market regula- 
tion. The purchase price of wheat is already undergoing a change of character, 
from its significance as a means of supplementing the short food supply to 
that of maintaining farm income at a fair level. 

On the other hand, direct government control of rice production, 
procurement and distribution is being continued. The government purchases 
from the farmer a predetermined quantity at a predetermined price. And 
this rice, together with the government-imported rice, is rationed out to the 
consumer, also in predetermined quantity at the official price. The amount 
of rice thus rationed out is about enough to keep each person supplied with 
staple food for fifteen days per month. The price of imported rice is still 
somewhat higher than that of domestic rice, but the gap is narrowing. Since 
rice and wheat are the main income crops for the Japanese farmer, their prices 
profoundly affect the farm economy. Consequently, the determination of 
these prices invariably becomes an outstanding political issue each year at 
harvest time. 

Next will be given some explanation of the condition obtaining among 
the lower classes of farmers in the rural areas of Japan. 

Of the 6 million or so farm households in Japan, about one-half operate 
farms of one acre or less in area. Consequently, their holdings aggregate only 
20 per cent of all cultivated land; and these farmers are generally referred 
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to as belonging to the “impoverished” class. Their livelihood is extremely 
unstable and their living standards are low. Since they are generally unable 
to subsist on farming alone, they must sell their labor in order to supplement 
income. Their lands are usually poor in productivity, while their methods 
are primitive. However, it is well to note here that, traditionally, the Japanese 
farmer has tended to stay solvent by high dependence on non-farm income. 
According to the farm household economy surveys regularly made by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, more than 40 per cent of all farm 
household income is derived from sources other than farming. Consequently, 
the less land a farmer has for tilling, the more he has to depend on outside 
work. These marginal, “impoverished” farmers, who did not gain much 
through the farm land reform, constitute a serious problem for Japanese 
farming. 

Another problem of equal gravity is that of full employment for the 
younger sons of a farm household. The eldest son traditionally succeeds the 
father in the business of farming, but with the limited farm land available, 
the second and younger sons have nowhere to go and become supertiuous 
parasites known as the “submerged unemployed.” The revised postwar Civil 
Code of Japan stipulates equality in inheritance for all offspring, but in the 
case of the farmer it is usually impracticable to break up his land into smaller 
segments, while economic conditions are generally such that monetary settle- 
ments too are out of the question. Consequently, the second and younger 
sons, despite their legal rights, usually must forego inheritance. Actually, 
there would be no great problem were it possible for industry to absorb such 
surplus manpower. But industry at present does not have adequate capacity, 
while the depression of recent months has so reduced the demand for labor 
that the smaller industries are ejecting jobless persons back into the farms, 
making the position of the jobless younger sons, whose number is estimated 
at between 700,000 and 800,000, increasingly precarious. 

Because of the predominance of manual labor on Japanese farms, the 
spring planting and autumn harvest seasons, with their heavy manpower 
requirements, find the younger sons indispensable; but at other times these 
men have little or nothing to do. They are symbolic of the diminutiveness 
of Japanese farm operations, and at the same time constitute a unique feature 
of the unemployment problem. 


JAPAN'S FOOD PROBLEM AND FARMING 


The mainstay of Japanese farm production is rice. The Japanese 
Archipelago, situated in the Asian monsoon belt and therefore copiously 
furnished with rainfall, is naturally favored for paddy-production of rice, 
a tropical plant, which now has been adapted to colder climates so that it is 
grown even in Hokkaido, the northern island. In the warmer portions of 
Japan, paddy-grown rice is alternated with winter wheat or vegetables, so 
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at least two crops are raised each year on the same ground. About 40 per 
cent of Japanese farm land yields two crops or more a year; while the distribu- 
tion of crops over the entire arable area is: rice, 40 per cent; wheat, 21 per 
cent; sweet and other potatoes, 9 per cent. 

In addition, there are of course such farm activities as fruit-raising, tea- 
growing, sericulture, poultry-farming, and animal husbandry, with considerable 
development in recent days of dairy-farming. 

Japanese farming is inclined strongly toward cereal production, and 
livestock raising is rather underdeveloped. Proteins in the national diet are 
obtained principally from marine life. In some districts, rice paddies and 
vegetable fields extend up mountainsides and in some cases over the peaks. 
The dearth of land has forced the Japanese farmer, at immense cost in time 
and labor, to open up and work these normally useless or inaccessible locations. 
So intensive and meticulous has Japanese farming become that to some foreign 
visitors it appears not as farming but as gardening; and the Japanese undoubtedly 
are the most advanced in agriculture among the peoples of Asia. Nevertheless, 
it must not be forgotten that this achievement is built upon the cheap and 
strenuous labor of the farming population. 

In the years subsequent to the Meiji Restoration of 1868, there has 
occurred considerable improvement in farm productivity. For instance, with 
rice there has been a 60 per cent increase in yield per unit area. This gain 
has not been due so much to improvement of farming methods as to im- 
provement of strains and wider use of chemical fertilizer. Mechanization 
has been seen only in the processing of harvested rice and wheat. Notable 
progress has been made in the use of machines and power for threshing, 
hulling, polishing, milling, and other processes, but mechanization of paddy 
and field operations is extremely difficult. Nevertheless, the postwar period 
has seen considerable gains in the use of small power tractors to replace draft 
animals, while various new chemicals and insecticides are contributing much 
toward prevention of plant disease and insect damage. 

It is estimated that since 1868 Japanese farm production has gained 
by about 80 per cent, but because population in the interim has more than 
doubled with the available land area back to where it was, it is not possible 
to be completely self-sufficient in food. In prewar days, much was done to 
encourage rice-growing in Taiwan and Korea, then a part of Japan, and it 
was possible to import from these areas as much as 2 million tons of rice 
each year. With these sources of supply choked off, with the population swollen 
to 86 million by repatriation from overseas, and with an annual natural 
increase of 1,100,000 heads, the problem of food supply becomes a matter of 
paramount importance. 

Although crops vary from year to year, affected by weather conditions, 
when rice and wheat harvests are normal, there is an annual staple food 
deficit of about 3 million tons. In a bad crop year like 1953, an even greater 
quantity of rice, wheat, and barley must be purchased and shipped in from 
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abroad. The Japanese have in the past been known as rice-eaters, basing 
all of their meals on boiled polished rice. However, the wartime and postwar 
food shortages have brought about some changes in dietary habits, and in 
recent years the Japanese have come to consume quite a quantity of wheat 
and barley. The former is used in the form of flour, made into noodles 
or bread; while the latter is pressed, unmilled, and cooked together with rice. 
About one-third of the imported food comprises rice, while the remainder 
is made up of wheat, barley, and soyabeans. Rice comes, principally, from the 
Southeast Asia area, and also from the United States, Italy, and other producer 
nations. Wheat comes mainly from the United States and Canada. The funds 
required for purchase of foodstuff from abroad come next in size to that 
outlayed for procurement of raw materials for textiles. In fiscal 1953 (ended 
March 31, 1954) the quantity imported of rice, wheat, and barley came to 
4,200,000 tons at a cost of $500 million. Payments of more than $400 million 
to $500 million each year for food alone constitute a somewhat excessive 
burden for the weakened economy of Japan. 

Currently, there are two schools of thought in connection with measures 
to counter this food deficit. The first calls for investments for improvement 
and development of farm land, in order to increase farm productivity and 
the degree of self-sufficiency in food. The other advocates, since the cost of 
farm investment tends to run high, more intensive investment in industrial 
plants in order to promote modernization and export production, thereby to 
earn the means of paying for food imports. From the standpoint of Japanese 
agriculture, the decision of which course to take, or the adoption of both 
approaches, constitutes an extremely important problem. Nevertheless, the 
government has not as yet made its position clear in this connection. 

There still exists in Japan, I think, a potential for increasing food pro- 
duction. According to a survey conducted by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry after the war, there is in Japan an unexpectedly large number of 
localities suffering from lack of either adequate irrigation or proper drainage 
facilities. With paddy-land alone, it was discovered that some 70 per cent 
of the existing fields are in need of improvements, particularly in the way of 
irrigation. Despite our being in the monsoon belt and therefore favored with 
plentiful rainfall, utilization of this natural blessing is not only inadequate, 
but because riparian works have been neglected, the water is wasted in 
torrential flows into the sea, or flash floods occur to inundate low-lying farm 
land and destroy valuable crops. The flood disasters that have occurred in 
recent years have been of immeasurable loss to farming and to the national 
economy. It is held feasible, by proper investment, to prevent such disaster 
damage, to improve irrigation and drainage facilities, to stabilize farm pro- 
duction, and to bring about appreciable increase in agricultural output. It 
is furthermore pointed out that there still remain considerable areas of forest 
lands and wilderness, which could be opened up for farming. Such develop- 
ments tend to be neglected in Japan; and there is vast opportunity for develop- 
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ing livestock and dairy-farming facilities. This holds particularly true for 
the northern Honshu and Hokkaido areas. 

As one of its findings, the survey mission of the World Bank, which 
inspected Japanese farming in the summer of 1954, reports the need for further 
development of forest areas and wilderness, and states that agricultural loans 
extended by the bank could be made applicable to this type of activity. 

In western Japan much reclamation of land is possible along seashores 
where precipitation is high. Such reclaimed land is extremely fertile, and 
some work along this line is being undertaken. 

The crucial issue is that such improvement and development projects 
call for large-scale organization and huge outlays. Although the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Forestry has prepared 5-year and 10-year plans for self- 
sufficiency in food, the lack of funds has held up implementation. There 
exists also a plan calling for power development projects centering upon 19 
river systems throughout Japan. These projects envision the construction of 
dams, reservoirs, power generation plants, waterways, and irrigation systems 
to undertake integrated development of water power, flood prevention, and 
farm production. But here again the impediment is shortage of funds. Because 
no planned outlay of money can be undertaken for these improvement and 
development projects i: often happens that large investments made in the 
past are going to waste. 


SUMMARY 


1) The postwar land reform effected in Japan is truly epoch-making 
in that it struck a crushing blow at the feudalistic system of landownership. 

2) A part of the farmers who thus acquired land have been enabled 
to achieve a higher economic level and a better standard of living. 

8) Nevertheless, the fateful problem created by the inherent paucity 
of arable land and the excessive size of the farm population has not been 
solved and the minusculization of farms has tended to worsen since the war. 

4) Although somewhat weakened, hierarchical relationships of a 
feudalistic type still prevail in the rural communities. 

5) As a follow-up on the farm land reform, it is necessary to study 
administrative measures designed to improve farm productivity. 

6) Subsequent to the relative prosperity of the immediate postwar 
period, the farm economy is now on a downtrend. 

7) In order to promote self-sufficiency in food, it will be necessary to 
outlay huge sums effectively for national resources development and im- 
provement projects. 


This article was submitted, as a supplementary paper, to the 12th Conference of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, held in Kyoto, September-October, 1954. 
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Book Section 


Publishing Trend 


SAKANISHI SHIO 


HE cultural climate of the second half of the year 1954 was not particularly 
favorable to book publishing. The general economic depression and the 
political unrest forced the publishers to take a more conservative attitude. 

There was also some intellectual stagnation, and it seemed as though the 
creative urge reached its lowest ebb. For readers and critics who hoped to 
find the radioactive stuff of good literature, therefore, it was another disappoint- 
ing season. The literary Geiger counters clicked only feebly. Publishers and 
booksellers, however, managed to survive on new editions, reprints, and col- 
lected works. Ito Sei’s “The Twelve Chapters Concerning Women”, mentioned 
in the first issue of this journal, was still on the bestseller list, after selling over 
a quarter of a million copies. Ito’s novel “A Firebird” appeared in a cheap 
paperback edition and is still much in demand. Production costs continued 
to go up, and so did book prices, but the inexpensive pocket-book reprints 
helped to maintain a fairly high volume of sales. Of the collected works, 
Chikuma’s Nihon Bungaku Zenshii, a library of Japanese literature; Kadokawa’s 
Showa Bungaku Zensho, literature of the Showa Period (since 1926); Shinché- 
sha’s Nihon Bungaku Album, albums of Japanese men of letters, all have done 
well. To plain readers, prospecting for entertaining reading, Kodansha’s Kédan 
Zenshii, a collection of popular tales narrated by professional storytellers, 
brought some satisfaction. 

In a class by itself stood the season’s most important work, Shinyaku 
Genji Monogatari, a new and revised translation of the Tales of Genji, in 
twelve volumes, by Tanizaki Junichiro. He had translated it before the 
war, and it was accepted as the most authoritative modernized edition of the 
thousand-year-old classic, but Tanizaki was not satisfied with it. In the 
preface, he had stated that if he lived long enough, he would devote his old 
age to revising it. Now he has been fortunate enough to complete it, and the 
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Tanizaki Genji as it is known, not only sets a high standard in the moderniza- 
tion of a classic, but also may restore it to the common reader. 

The Akutagawa Prize, one of the most important annual awards for 
creative writing, has been given for 1954 to Shi-u, “A Shower”, by Y oshi- 
yuki Junnosuke. Yoshiyuki is thirty years old, and having spent three 
years in a sanatorium, he is slowly recovering his health. Shi-u is a short 
story, dealing with the psychological working of a man in love. The man, 
emotional and impulsive, vacillates between his deep affection and fickleness 
towards the girl. It is well written, but the plot is weak. That it received 
this award created much hubbub in literary circles, but the critics hope that 
with the recovery of health, his work will acquire more depth and strength. 

In fiction it was a season not of newcomers, but of oldtimers. Mrs. 
Tsuboi Sakae, a novelist in the middle rank, is now rising fast to the fore- 
most rank. Her recent novel Kishi utsu Nami, “Waves Dashing Against the 
Shore”, deals with three generations of ill-fated women. The grandmother's 
misfortune was due to her lack of courage in her younger days, refusing to 
go with her husband to Korea. Her daughter Kayo was driven out of her 
native island, leaving behind her the man she loved and her baby daughter 
Nagisa, simply because the ultra-conservative villagers would not tolerate 
anything out of the ordinary. Nagisa, brought up by her grandmother, had 
the courage to break through the family bondage and walk her own way, 
but the war came, and her husband was lost on the high seas. Falling ill 
and under family pressure, she is forced to marry a man twice her own age. 
As she stands on the shore, watching the sea, Nagisa compares herself to an 
old wooden clog, tossed about by the waves and finally cast up on the shore. 
The novel has much charm and atmosphere, and the characters are moving 
and memorable. The author’s style, marked by poignancy and simplicity, has 
won wide recognition. 

Niwa Fumio’s Hé-ché, “The Kitchen Knife”, is an interesting novel 
about an artisan. Although the scene is laid in the present era, the hero, 
Yamana Naoki, goes through a long apprenticeship before he is admitted 
as a chef and finally succeeds his master. The morals and codes of this pro- 
fession and this particular society are described in detail. Though Yamana 
adheres faithfully to the established codes, he tries to break away from old 
habits and restraints, bringing in freedom to his profession. Like all the 
rest of Niwa’s work, H6-ché is full of exciting incidents and human com- 
plications, and he succeeds fairly well in depicting how a well-trained artisan 
can free himself and acquire individual consciousness. 

As the status of farmers and their problems are so complex and despair- 
ing few writers are willing to write about them in novels, but there have 
appeared two books on this subject. Ito Einosuke’s Natsukashii Sanga, “Dear 
Native Land”, is a collection of four short stories. The place is the author's 
native prefecture of Akita in the north, and their theme is the struggle to 
survive. The farmers fight against cruel landlords, petty local officials, or 
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among themselves. Even in the family, brothers fight over a strip of land 
or over a small amount of rice after the quota delivery has been completed. 
When the harvest is over, the men are drafted for dam construction in the 
prefecture, and the girls are sent to a distant textile mill. Ito’s sympathy 
is with them, and he understands their problem well, but he is too seif- 
conscious and too discursive to be convincing. 

Yoake Asaake, “The Daybreak and the Morning”, by Mrs. Sumii Sue 
is a novel for young readers. The hero, Yamashita Shdji, is a high school 
senior. As his father was killed in the war, he is helping his mother to cultivate 
their small vegetable farm and rice paddies. In order to have a cash income, 
the mother weaves silk kimono material on a handloom. One day, while work- 
ing in a rice paddy, she is hurt and dies of blood poisoning. After the harvest, 
leaving his grandmother, three sisters and brother, Shdji goes to Tokyo and 
finds work there. It is a novel full of the courage and determination of a 
young boy who succeeds, but the whole scene is dark and miserable, and the 
village people who should help each other are mean and constantly hurting 
one another. The youth who overcomes such an environment and succeeds 
is made into a hero. Although it portrays village life realistically, and even- 
paced storytelling gives the book strength and fascination, nevertheless, Mrs. 
Sumii’s novel merely follows the traditional pattern of hero worship and 
does not progress very far from what has been accomplished in the past by 
others. 

When native talents fail, the Japanese usually resort to imports. Among 
Western writers, French, British, and American novelists follow in this order 
in popularity, but the season provided nothing outstanding. Only Andre 
Maurois’ Lelia, ou La Vie de George Sand in translation managed to give 
readers much stimulation. 

Biographical works have never been popular in this country, but the 
second half of 1954 brought out in rapid succession a number of memoirs, 
diaries, autobiographies, and biographical sketches. Masamune Hakucho’s 
Bundan Gojiinenshi, “Half a Century of the Literary World”, is the remin- 
iscence of an important elderly writer. Going back to the time of the Russo- 
Japanese War, when he started out as a journalist, he brings his recollections 
down to the present. By copious use of anecdotes and careful delineation of 
literary and social backgrounds, the book makes interesting reading, but the 
materials tell more about the author than about the literary world. 

Edogawa Rampo is the father of the modern Japanese detective story. 
His real name is Hirai Tar6d, but he always has used for his pen-name 
Edogawa Rampo, the Japanized rendering of Edgar Allan Poe, whom he 
considered his master. His Tantei Shdsetsu Sanjii-nen, “Thirty Years of 
Detective Stories”, is not only his autobiography but also a unique history of 
the modern Japanese detective story. 

Ugaki Nikki, “The Ugaki Diary,” is by Ugaki Kazunari, a former 
general. and at present a member of the House of Councillors. Though called 
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a diary, it is really his memoirs. It starts in 1923 when at the age of fifty-six 
he was a lieutenant-general, and ends in January, 1948 when he was tried by 
the War Crimes Tribunal. Ugaki minces no words in his criticism of the 
military clique, and its bitter and ugly internal discords, and the reader learns 
how its scramble for power led to the China Incident and the Great War, 
ending in the final disaster. Ugaki was always interested in politics, and 
among his colleagues he distinguished himself in leadership. In 1937, he was 
ordered by the Emperor to form a cabinet, but objections came from his 
superiors in the army, forcing him to give it up. Under the Konoye Cabinet, 
he served first as Foreign Minister, and later as Overseas Minister. Because 
of his leadership and foresight, it was a great misfortune that he was not 
given a chance in that critical period to exercise his influence. The book is 
valuable as source material for students of modern Japan in tracing the rise 
and fall of the military regime, for he honestly portrays the complexity of 
the period, avoiding generalizations and over-simplifications. 

In the fast-moving world of journalism, a man who has continued to 
write a column for a quarter of a century is worthy of note. Maruyama 
Kanji is that man, author of the Yoroku column on the front page of the Mai- 
nichi newspaper. His Yoroku Nijugonen is a collection of one hundred and 
seven of his columns, arranged in chronological order. They speak of the 
times as well as the author, and his foresight and discernment are so well 
shown that he has every reason to be proud of himself. 

Abe Shinnosuke’s Gendai Seijika-ron, “The Politicians of the Present 
Time”, gives the portraits of the fifteen men who, with one exception, are 
active in today’s political arena. That exception is Tokuda Kyidichi, leader 
of the Communist Party, whose whereabouts is now unknown. The other men 
are Kishi Nobusuke, Shigemitsu Mamoru, Ikeda Hayato, Kimura 
Tokutaré, Wada Hiroo, Miki Bukichi, Nishio Suehiro, Yoshida 
Shigeru, Ishibashi Tanzan, Ogata Taketora, Ono Bamboku, Ashida 
Hitoshi, Hatoyama Ichiré, and Suzuki Mosaburé. These names appear 
in the newspapers daily and are very familiar to the public, but little is known 
about these men or their background in general. The author, a veteran in 
the field of journalism and an able political commentator, tries to penetrate 
behind the facade and comes up with frank and well-rounded portraits. Because 
he stresses the réle of the times, and environment, in moulding character, 
readers can trace the political trends of the past three decades. 

Hitosuji no Michi, “The One Straight Road”, by Arahata Kanson, 
is an autobiography of a man who has devoted his entire life to the Socialist 
movement in this country. Born in 1887 in Yokohama, he became interested 
in Socialist activities at the age of sixteen. For some time he was connected 
with “the People’s Newspaper,” organ of the party, and in the course of time 
he was imprisoned several times. The book ends in 1918, when he made up 
his mind to join the Communist Party. The book is an inside history of 
the first quarter of this century and helps to explain many incidents and 
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Many Japanese have in more recent months lost themselves in a happy 
daydream of establishing friendly relations with Red China. Several groups 
consisting of political, business and even academic and literary leaders have 
trooped off to China on official invitation and brought back glowing reports. 
Since the scholarly works of the sinologues are not of much help in under- 
standing the new China, and the demand for information about the Chinese 
People’s Republic has been strong, many works on China have been brought 
out in rapid succession. A seven-volume edition of “The Selected Works of 
Mao Tse-tung”, “A Dictionary of Modern China,” and “Chinese Almanac” have 
proved to be popular guides. Kaizuka Shigeki’s Furui Chagoku to Atarashii 
Chigoku, “The Old and New China,” is a collection of ten essays. The author, 
an outstanding scholar of the ancient Chinese civilization, compares in these 
essays the new revolution in the light of the old tradition and historical facts, 
and comes to the conclusion that Mao has succeeded because, unlike the leaders 
in the Nationalist Party, he has made full use of ancient traditions and the 
people’s psychology. 

There has also come out another interesting book on Chinese land re- 
form. its author is Mrs. Fukuchi Ima, a Japanese who married a Chinese 
student in 1933 and accompanied him to his native land. After her husband's 
death in 1948, she managed his estate until the Red Army marched in, in 1951. 
Her book entitled Watakushi wa Chigoku no Jinushi datta, “I Was a Land- 
lord in China,” reports in detail what happened to the land-owners and the 
methods used for land reform. She lost everything her husband had owned, 
and with her young daughter left the village to work in a factory. She was 
repatriated in 1953. In the reform the poor tenant farmers had priority, but 
even a former owner might be given a part of his land if he chose to cultivate 
it himself. Much has been written on the Chinese land reform and the extreme 
brutality that followed it, but here Mrs. Fukuchi writes with calm detach- 
ment. The fact that she was a Japanese made little difference, and she feels 
in retrospect she was dealt with impartially, and the reform was a success. 

Though a good many of the books on Red China that have flooded 
the market are of only passing worth with no intrinsic value, yet a few can 
be mentioned as readable. Takeuchi Yoshimi’s Gendai Chigoku-ron, 
“Modern China,” Niida Takashi’s Chiigoku, “China”, Iwamura Michio’s 
Minkoku Kakumei, “Revolution of the Chinese Republic,” and Mé Taku-to 
no Shisé to sono Hatten, “Mao Tse-tung’s Thoughts and Their Development”, 
and Sait6é Akio’s Chigoku no Kokumin Seikatsu, “The Life of Chinese Peo- 
ple,” are worthy of note. 

If no fiction or biography attained the rank of bestsellers, two works 
of literary criticism acquired this distinction. Nakamura Mitsuo’s Nihon 
no Kindai Shésetsu is a comprehensive history of the modern Japanese novel, 
and I1t6 Sei’s Bungaku Nyiimon, “A Guide to Literature,” is the summation 
of the credo of this popular author. Wada Yoshie’s Higuchi Ichiyé is a 
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critical study of the life and work of this tragic authoress (1872-1896) to whom 
recognition came too late. The author belongs to the school of debunkers, 
but he is not unfriendly towards his subject. He tries to give Ichiyd her 
rightful place in literary history by a careful analysis of her work and its 
relation to the main current of literary development. 

As in the previous season, juvenile books continued to be published 
in great number and bought by school libraries and hopeful parents, but 
the season produced no single work of outstanding merit. Manuals and re- 
ference works on a variety of subjects flooded the market, and since the fall 
is the season for young students to apply for jobs, they found wide use for 
cramming. General information and practical learning are the order of the 
day, and our thoughtful educators lament this trend as evidence that the 
general level of culture is being gradually pulled down. The publishers are 
not responsible for social trends and the public tastes, however, and their job 
is to give the public what it wants. The result is that the last half of 1954 
proved barren and disappointing. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Understanding the Japanese Mind 


By James Clark Moloney, D.M. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1954. 
252 pages, $3.50. 


ANY foreigners have attempted an 
interpretation of the Japanese char- 
acter and mentality, particularly 

following upon the outbreak of World War 
If and the concomitant need on the part 
of the United States for basic data for the 


waging of psychological warfare against 
Japan. At this time a voluminous amount 
of detailed information was gathered by 
American specialists. 

Ruth Benedict's book “Chrysanthemum 
and the Sword” was a wartime interpre- 


1 For a critique of Ruth Benedict’s book, and a summary of the Japanese mentality as seen by 4 
Japanese, see the following paper by Minami Hiroshi: Human Relations in the Japanese Society, the 
Annuals of the Hitotsubashi Academy, Vol. IV, No. 2. 
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tation of the behavior pattern of the Japa- 
nese, based on data collected for the purpose 
mentioned above. Because the studies made 
by Benedict and others on Japanese traits 
were undertaken during the war, they were 
unable to observe at first hand the Japa- 
nese in his native habitat. Consequently, 
their conclusions are for the most part in- 
ferential, derived from indirect studies and 
data.* (1 See footnote on p. 126.) 

Since the end of the war, however, there 
have been quite a few attempts to make 
on-the-spot checks on the works of Miss 
Benedict and other wartime researchers by 
personal visits to Japan for direct obser- 
vation; and one of the outstanding examples 
of studies of this type is Dr. Leighton’s 
“Human Relations in a Changing World” 
(1949). (It is curious that Dr. Moloney does 
not refer to this work.) 

The title of Dr. Moloney’s book, “Under- 
standing the Japanese Mind,” may give rise 
to the impression that this work, too, follows 
the line of wartime research. Actually it 
is a little different. ‘The study consists of 
two parts: the first part, as is implied by 
the title, covers observation and interpre- 
tation of the character structure of the 
Japanese; while the second deals on tbe 
one hand with psychoanalysis in Jaran, 
based on information gathered mainly from 
Japanese psychoanalysts and psychiatrists 
with whom the author had contact during 
his stay in Japan, and on the other with 
the future of psychotherapy in Japan. 

The present review will concern itself 
mainly with the first part. As a psychoana- 
lyst the author attempts to interpret the 
Japanese character from the psychoanaly- 
tical viewpoint, generally following the ap- 
proach used by Gorer, Benedict and, later, 
Sikkema in their wartime studies. These, 
it can be said, were attempts to explain 
the Japanese mentality at the level of in- 
dividual psychology; and the underlying 
principle revealed was the creation of de- 
structiveness and aggressiveness in reaction 
to frustrations, resulting from excessively 
rigid and severe child training allegedly 
practised by Japanese parents. Relying 
mostly on this basic interpretation, Dr. 
Moloney adopts a psychiatric approach and 
States that among the Japanese there is a 
high incidence of “spontaneous suicide” due 


to “internalized hate,” and a great deal of 
allergy and arterial hypertension caused by 
“polite repression” of aggressiveness. He 
notes, furthermore, in connection with con- 
formity and insanity among the Japanese, 
that even with the psychotics there is a 
marked tendency toward incapability of 
“individually sponsored, aggressive behavior.” 
It can be seen that Dr. Moloney presupposes 
the existence of aggressiveness in the Japa- 
nese, and deals with the psychological origin 
and consequences of this trait. This logic 
can be followed only when we accept the 
pyschoanalytic assumptions in regard to 
mental development. The present writer 
has certain questions to raise on this point. 

Firstly, although we agree that an ag- 
gressive tendency indicates a reaction to 
frustration, it cannot possibly be presumed 
that with the Japanese’ population as a 
whole, child training takes so uniform a 
pattern. as to result in universal frustration. 
Actually, child training varies tremendously 
in Japan, depending on locality, social stra- 
tum, occupation, and other conditions. Con- 
sequently, it is erroneous to draw a con- 
clusion concerning the Japanese character 
from the child training which is supposedly 
uniform in Japan. 

Secondly, granted that the Japanese 
possess an aggressive tendency, this is less 
the outcome of child training than the 
product of competition, antagonism and 
hostility created by social and economic 
conditions. It seems to be more a problem 
of adult life than of childhood experience. 

Thirdly, although it is held that ag- 
gressiveness is repressed by “conformity,” 
conformity itself is basically a product of 
political conditions or the policy of the 
ruling class, and cannot be evolved merely 
out of family relationships. This conformity 
is, as Dr. Moloney points out, a social- 
psychological consequence of the policy for 
maintaining semi-feudal imperial power, 
which still remains in force ‘in’ Japanese 
society. 

Further, Dr. Moloney cites, sumé (Japa- 
hese wrestling) and kendé (Japanese fencing) 
as internal targets for dispersion of ag- 
gression and hate, while foreign countries 
are used as external targets. ‘ However, sumd 
as a national game is no different ‘generically 
from the national sports and pastimes of 
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other lands; and when pointing to foreign 
countries as the external targets of Japanese 
aggression it must not be forgotten that 
Japanese overseas aggressions of the past 
have invariably been the result of instiga- 
tion by militarist and fascist minorities. Dr. 
Moloney’s explanation of the Japanese ag- 
gressiveness in terms of mentality or per- 
sonality trait of the Japanese people may 
be called a kind of poychologism, i.e., an 
attempt to reduce war and _ international 
strife which are essentially political pheno- 
mena, to the psychological plane. 

In the second part of his book, Dr. 
Moloney deals with developments of psycho- 
analysis in Japan. He points out that Japa- 
nese psychiatrists, because of their inherent 
cliquishness, have failed to form a unified 
organization, and that there has been an 
allogical and unfruitful attempt to combine 
ppyschoanalysis with Buddhist theology. This 
«ertainly is advice from a third party that 


Japanese psychoanalysts should heed. 

On. the whole, it must be said that 
although the author appears to have striven 
to collect all possible data during his visit 
to postwar Japan his work reveals uncer. 
tainties in the use of Japanese terms, and 
lack of comprehension in regard to the 
political and economic conditions governing 
the Japan of today. In consequence, this 
book, written in a static and historical 
perspective, fails to depict one important 
aspect of the psychology of the Japanese 
who live in the dynamic society of present- 
day Japan. Here again we are shown that 
a proper study of the Japanese character 
cannot be made without an adequate, dy- 
namic and historical grasp of their social 
background. 

Dr. Moloney’s book, however, contains 
many interesting suggestions and gives us 
food for thought, whilst at the same time 
leaving a sense of incompleteness. 


Minami Hiroshi 


Japanese Standard of Living 


— BAD — 


Edited by Arisawa Hiromi. 
Tokyo Daigaku Shuppankai, 1954. 


322 pages, ¥480. 


“¢TAPANESE STANDARD OF LIVING” 
represents the joint efforts of Pro- 
fessor Arisawa Hiromi and nine 

-other economic experts. In its original 

‘form, it was a paper prepared for presen- 

tation at the 12th Convention of the In- 

‘stitute of Pacific Relations at Kyoto in 

October 1954, in connection with the key 

‘theme of this conference—“Problems Re- 

lating to Improvement of the Standard of 

Living in the Far East.” The various as- 

pects of living standards in Japan are dis- 

cussed by these economists, who each deal 


with his special field, the main emphasis 
being on a comparison of conditions before 
and after the war. A forecast is also in- 
cluded, based on available facts, of things 
to come. 

Overall economic analysis on _ the 
strength of national income statistics is 
undertaken by Professor Okawa Kazushi; 
while a more detailed scrutiny is presented 
by Professor Morita Yiz6 who draws on 
data from household budget surveys. Two 
Professors, Fujibayashi Keizd and 
Chibachi Masami, deal specifically with 
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the household budget of Kyoto laborers, 
while Professor Ouchi Tsutomu makes a 
detailed analysis of farm household budgets. 
Professor Okazaki Ayanori describes 
population movements and changes as cor- 
related to living standards; and Messrs. 
Sasaki Yoshitake, Saeki Kiichi and 
Taira Hiroshi outline the possibilities of 
development of the Japanese economy 
which supports the standard of living. Pro- 
fessor Arisawa, who is editor of the 
book and chairman of the research group, 
clarifies in Chapter I which is entitled 
“The Standard of Living in Japan,” the 
results of the studies in each specific field 
and the key problems that are thus brought 
to light. 

The type of information most suitable 
for an international conference such as 
sponsored by the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations consists probably in adequate com- 
parison of Japanese living standards with 
those of other nations, particularly the 
countries of the Southeast Asia area and the 
United States. Nevertheless, the more con- 
scientious the scholar the more is he aware 
of the technical difficulties of such com- 
parison. The contributors to the work 
under review have wisely skirted these more 
outstanding difficulties and have limited 
themselves to the less, but still exacting, 
task of appraising accurately the differences 
between prewar and postwar standards of 
living in order to present factually the 
extent to which recovery has progressed to 
date. Statistical data relating to living 
standards are by no means complete in 
Japan, so comparisons over long periods 
give rise to problems that are often extreme- 
ly knotty even in terms of theory. Conse- 
quently, in the present work, it cannot be 
said that the contributors have been en- 
tirely consistent as to method, or that their 
statistical data have been invariably uniform. 
Nevertheless, the conclusions of each of the 
separately written chapters indicate a high 
degree of coincidence. 

According to the general presentation 
written by Professor Arisawa, it took 
until 1951 for the per-capita national 
income of Japan to regain the level obtain- 
ing in prewar years (1934-36). However, 
this was only one-twelfth and two-fifths 


respectively of the per-capita incomes of 
the United States and Western Germany; 
and during the two decades up to 1951, the 
world standard of living had gone up 
enormously. Although national income had 
at least been restored to the prewar level, 
the postwar expansion of government 
finance and the trend toward mass taxation 
resulting from monetary inflation both tend- 
ed to repress purchasing power and con- 
sumer spending; and most notable has been 
the sharp decline of urban standards of 
living in relation to farm standards. Dis- 
tribution of national income has become 
much more uniform than in prewar days, 
but this is due mainly to equalization re- 
sulting from disappearance of the monied 
classes; for Japan, which has never enjoyed 
a high standard of living, this merely 
signifies equalization of poverty. However, 
with the economy regaining stability, there 
is again appearing a trend toward disparity. 

Although these observations are based 
on national income statistics, research 


carried out on household budgets also shows 
similar conclusions, particularly in regard to 


the difference in the rate of recovery be- 
tween urban and rural living standards. 
As of 1952, the real income among city 
dwellers stood at 85 per cent of the prewar 
figure, but with the farmers the level was 
125 per cent. Since, before the war, the 
urban income level was 30 per cent higher 
than the rural, in terms of statistical 
figures the overtaking of the city standards 
by the rural communities merely signifies a 
closing of the gap that had previously 
existed; and in so far as the urban popula- 
tien is concerned, the prewar standard of 
living has not yet been regained. Notable 
among the expense items are the gains in 
the tax burden and the diminution of 
savings. Whereas before the war the direct 
tax burden on city households averaged less 
than 1 per cent of total income, the pro- 
portion now is over 10 per cent. Con- 
versely, savings have gone down from the 
prewar 9 per cent of total income to only 
4 per cent. The consumer spendings in- 
volved in household budgeting also indicate 
incomplete return to the prewar pattern, 
while particularly notable is the decrease 
in household assets such as land, housing, 
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and durable items. This has an important 
bearing on the fact that restoration of the 
level of consumption does not necessarily 
mean recovery of the former standard of 
living. 

Professor Arisawa draws the poverty 
line as of 1951 at the income. level of, 
¥10,000 per month for a household of five. 
With corrections made for the number of 
household members and other disparities in 
connection with farm households, it is found 
that from 20 to 25 per cent of all Japanese 
householls fall under the poverty line. 
Almost without exception, these marginal 
households suffer in one way or another 
from deficits and it has been found that, 
regardless of income, outgoings tend to be- 
come fixed at about the ¥10,000-per month 
level. In other words, in households com- 
prising at least five members, the minimum 
spending for subsistence comes to about 
this amount whether or not earnings are 
available. 

The question that arises then is: What 
are the effects, if any, of the government 
measures to extend relief to these impover- 
ished households? According to Professor 
Arisawa, relief expenditures by the na- 
tional government come to but 6.7 per 
cent of all budget appropriations, and to 
9 per cent if aid to war widows and sup- 
portless dependents is included (1951). This 
proportion can be compared with the 37 
per cent of Western Germany, ranging down 
to the 13 per cent granted by Italy. Further, 
with social security outlays, the burden im- 
posed on both employers and employees 
comes to only 4 per cent of the national 
income, which is extremely low in compari- 
son to the 18 per cent of Western Germany, 
the 10 per cent of the United Kingdom, and 
the 8 per cent of the United States. In the 
social security scheme, as implemented in 
Japan today, public aid for relief is pre- 
dominant, amounting to about two-thirds 
of the government's total expenditure for 
poverty prevention. This is due to the 
rather limited participation of the em- 
ployers in the scheme, particularly in the 
case of the smaller businesses and industries 
whose employers are legally exempted from 
sharing the burden; yet it is precisely in 
these smaller concerns that the workers 


are in greatest need of security. 

Recovery of Japan’s national income to 
barely the prewar level was made possible 
by the abnormal situation arising from the 
“off-shore” procurements in Japan subse- 
quent to the Korean outbreak. Consequent- 
ly, with termination of hostilities, and with 
a tapering off of the United States purchases 
of goods and services, Japan has been 
plunged into economic instability. The su- 
perficial recovery indicated by national in- 
come does not mean true restoration of 
Japan’s economic strength; so the outstand- 
ing question of the moment is: Will it be 
possible to maintain, through real recovery 
of economic health, the standard of living 
which has been brought up close to the 
prewar level? 

To study this question, Mr. Sasaki 
and his associates prepared a forecast tabu- 
jation of economic data for the year 1957, 
On the basis of these figures, they arrived 
at the conclusion that if the normal prewar 
rate of 2 per cent increase in the standard 
of living is to be maintained, the national 
income in 1957 will have to be 119 per cent 
of the national income in 1952. Mr. Sasaki 
has attempted to discover possibilities for 
economic growth on the basis of the follow- 
ing wishful premises: 

i. That there be no major change in 

the international situation. 

2. That progress will be made in nor- 

malization of Japan’s foreign trade. 

8. ‘That headway will be made in trade 

with Southeast Asia. 

He also expects gradual diminution of “off- 
shore” procurement. Nevertheless, some of 
these premises have already had to be 
modified and the outlook is by no means 
bright. “Japanese Standard of Living” sug- 
gests that perhaps the iron-clad rule of 
“A country is poor because it is poor” can- 
not be broken. In any case, it appears 
that, unless better understanding among 
nations is achieved and the peoples of the 
economically advanced nations become per- 
meated with the spirit of co-operation for 
uplift of all nations and peoples to a 
higher level of happiness, this deplorable 
maxim may continue to prevail. 
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CHRONOLOGY 
August to December, 1954 


The prolonged Liberal-Opposition negotiation on the convocation of a 
special Diet session during the summer falls through. 

The Government decides to issue an invitation for the holding of the 15th 
general meeting of the International Chamber of Commerce in Tokyo in May, 
1955. It will be the first meeting, if realized, of the ICC to be held in Asia. 

Finance Minister Ogasawara Sankuro declares that the dollar usance 
system will shortly be revived as a means to cut down imports. 

The Transportation Ministry decides to start accepting applications from 
shipping companies for ships to be built under the 10th shipbuilding program 
beginning Aug. 6. 

The Finance Ministry announces that Japan’s July exports hit a postwar 
high. The exports for the month totaled $141 million. 

Prime Minister Y os hida Shigeru addresses a meeting of heads of the Party's 
prefectural chapters, in which he defended his Government’s action in thwart- 
ing the prosecution’s attempt to arrest former Liberal Secretary-General Sat 6. 
He warns the party members against being misled by “wild rumors circulated 
by the newspapers.” The Prime Minister’s statement gives rise to discussion 
in political and newspaper circles. 

Representatives of the Left and the Right-Wing Socialists hand to Deputy 
Prime Minister Ogata Taketora a resolution calling for resignation en bloc 
of the Yoshida Cabinet for his “irresponsible” criticism of the judicial authori- 
ties. 

The ninth anniversary of the end of the Pacific War is observed in Tokyo 
with a meeting dedicated to world peace. 

Prime Minister Yoshida answers a representation from the Japan News- 
paper Publishers and Editors Association accusing him of casting a slur on 
the honor of the press. In a formal written reply, the Prime Minister says: 
“The words used proved inappropriate and led to ambiguity. I regret that 
my remarks thus gave rise to misunderstanding and caused unexpected re- 
percussions.” 

The deadline for filing applications to construct bottoms under the 10th 
shipbuilding program is closed with 38 companies asking authorization to 
build 46 ships totaling 350,000 tons. 

The U.S. 5th Air Force announces that many of its units will be pulled out 
of Korea soon and its headquarters will be moved to Japan and consolidated 
with the headquarters of America’s Japan Air Defense Force at Nagoya. 

The Autonomy Board announces that subsidies to be granted to the Local 
Governments will total ¥114,500 million in the fiscal year 1955. 

The import of Iranian oil reopens. 

The Osaka Stock Exchange resumes transactions as the unprecedented strike 
by its workers ends with the management making big concessions. 

The Shinten Industry Company signs contracts with the Soviet Trade 
Mission now in Japan for the purchase of 60,000 tons of Russian coal. 

The $65 million each way trade program between Japan and Thailand is 
extended for one year. 

The British Labour Party delegation arrives at Tokyo for a three-day visit 
in Japan. 
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Eleven members of the Cambridge University rowing team arrive at Tokyo 
to compete against Japanese universities. 

Prosecutor General Sat6 Tésuke testifies before the Lower House audit 
committee that prosecution investigation has been “seriously hampered” because 
Justice Minister Inukai Takeru stepped in to block the arrest of the Liberal 
Party Secretary-General. He also describes as “slanderous” Prime Minister 
Yoshida’s implication that the prosecutors undertook the scandal investigation 
on the basis of “wild rumors”. 

The Ministry of International Trade and Industry announces new power 
rates calling for an average power rate raise of 11.2 per cent. 

The Welfare Ministry announces that the Japanese who remained un- 
repatriated from the Soviet Union and Communist China numbered 71,000 as 
of May | this year. These figures will be reported to the current session in 
Geneva of the United Nations Ad Hoc Committee on War Prisoners by Japa- 
nese delegates. 

The International Trade and Industry Ministry makes public a new plan 
for the boosting of Japan’s annual exports to $1,740 million by fiscal year 1957. 

Japanese workers of the U.S. Security Forces go on a 48-hour strike. 

Speaker Tsutsumi Kdjird of the Lower House approves the request of 
the Lower House audit committee to summon as witnesses Prime Minister 
Yoshida and three other Liberal Party leaders to its committee meeting in 
connection with the shipbuilding scandal. 

The foreign currency budget for import trade for the second half of the 
present fiscal year is set at $1,090,000,000. The Government estimates that 
the nation’s foreign currency payments will be exceeded by about $60,000,000 
in fiscal 1954. 

The strike of the Omi Silk Company which has created considerable inter- 
national repercussion ends after 106 days. 

The Finance Ministry and the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry agree 
on the official purchase price for this year’s rice crops. The price is ¥9,557 
per koku (about 4.96 bushels). 

Prime Minister Yoshida notifies Speaker Tsutsumi KOjiré of the Lower 
House that he is unable to comply with the summons of the Lower House 
audit committee because of “pressure of official duties”. 

Hatoyama Ichiro and Shigemitsu Mamoru, President of the Pro 
gressive Party, two political rivals of Prime Minister Yoshida, and four others 
issue a joint statement that they have pledged themselves to cooperate with 
one another in organizing a united conservative party under a new leader. 

The Lower House audit committee sends a formal request to the Prosecutor 
General for indictment of Prime Minister Yoshida. 

The new party formation preparatory committee is inaugurated. 

The Liberal Party at an emergency caucus decides to join the new party 
formation preparatory committee. 

To promote trade with Communist countries the “International Trade Pro- 
motion Society” is formed by some leaders in political and financial circles. 
The society is headed by Murata Shoz. 

Radioactivity of 65,000 counts is detected from rain which fell over Yamagata. 
This is attributed to an H-bomb blast by the Soviet Union in Wrangel Island. 

Kuboyama Aikichi, wireless operator of the ill-fated Fukuryi Maru, 
dies. He is the first H-bomb blast victim. 

Japan and Burma sign a reparations pact providing for payment of $200 
million in war indemnity and $50 million as Japanese investments in a joint 
economic development project, both to be paid over a 10-year period. 
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Foreign Vice Minister Okumura Katsuzd makes a proposal to Minister 
Kim Yong Shik of the South Korean Mission in Tokyo to bring the Takeshima 
Island dispute before the International Court of Justice at The Hague. 

Prime Minister Yoshida leaves on a goodwill tour to the United States, 
Canada and Europe. 

The ferry boat, Toya Maru, capsizes in Hakodate Bay when Tyhoon 
No. 15 hit Hokkaidd. Over 1,000 passengers aboard the ship are drowned. 

A 15-man Japanese scientific mission leaves for Communist China. 

The Ministry of International Trade and Industry makes public a list of 
commodities which can be imported through the automatic approval system 
based upon the foreign currency budget for the second half of the fiscal 
year 1954. 

The Finance Ministry announces receipts and payments of the financial 
fund for the first half of fiscal 1954. The balance shows payments exceed 
receipts by ¥27,800 million. 

The Export and Import Bank lowers the interest rate from 4.5 to 4 per cent 
on loans for exporting large sized machines, including plants exports. 

The Ministry of International Trade and Industry decides the enforcement 
of restrictions on facilities for turning out cotton and staple fiber textiles, 
broad silk and rayon, through the exercise of Article 29 of the Medium and 
Small Enterprises Stabilization Law. 

The Finance Ministry submits to a Cabinet meeting budget requirements 
for fiscal 1955 totaling ¥1,636,241 million, as presented to the Ministry by 
various Ministries and agencies. The figure excludes four budget items 
connected with Japan’s foreign relations, such as Japan’s share of the Japan- 
US. joint defense cost and the Defense Board expenditure. 

The National Council for Banning Atomic and Hydrogen Bomb Blasts 
makes public the result of its movement to get signatures of people for the 
support of the Council's aim. The Council claims that by the morning of 
Nov. 5 it had collected a total of 12,018,742 signatures. 

Ozaki Yukio, Japan's eldest statesman, dies at the age of 95. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry announces the second estimates 
of this year’s rice crops which were 64,630,000 koku as of September 15. This 
shows an increase of 800,000 koku over the previous estimates. 

The Bank of Japan announces Japan’s international account for September. 
The month’s receipts and payments totaled $195 million and $156 million 
respectively, registering a favorable balance of $39 million. 

The new party preparatory committee makes public a 15-point platform of 
a new conservative party to be organized. 

International Trade and Industry Minister Aichi Kiichi makes a report 
to a Cabinet meeting on a budget for the construction of an atomic furnace 
and obtains the Cabinet’s approval for the despatch of Dr. Fujioka Yoshio 
to Europe and the United States to inspect this field. 

The Finance Ministry makes public the internal revenue for the first half 
of fiscal 1954. The revenue totaled ¥389,000 million, representing 49.2 per 
cent of the current year’s budget. 

The first general meeting of the Atomic Casualty Research Liaison Council 
opens in Tokyo. 

The strike of the All-Japan Seamen's Union comes to an end when the 
union of the Mitsubishi Shipping Company and two others accepted the union 
shop unified labor agreement offered by the seamen’s central labor committee. 
This is the first CIO union shop which has materialized in Japan. 
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The Finance Ministry decides to enforce the dollar usance system beginning 
November with the object of improving the nation’s foreign exchange finance, 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry announces allocation of this year’s 
rice crops delivery for each prefecture. The compulsory delivery amounts 
to 18,304,500 koku (about 90,520,000 bushels) and an excess delivery of 
4,192,500 koku, totaling 22,497,000 koku (about 12,485,000 bushels). 

The Self-Defense Board makes public a budget of ¥95,206 million for fiscal 
1955. The amount will provide for an increase of 34,500 in defense personnel, 
comprising 22,500 for the ground force, 4,900 for the maritime force, 6,500 
for the air force and the remainder on the Staff Council. 

The Bank of Japan announces its balance sheet for the first half of fiscal 
1954. The balance sheet shows that the Bank’s pre-depreciation profit reach 
ed a postwar high of ¥11,400 million, ¥600 million over the previous six 
month period. 

Japan's ten major spinning companies decide to curtail operations by 15 per 
cent beginning November. 

The Ministry of International Trade and Industry makes public a list of 
goods which can be imported under a revised barter-trade system. The 
revision is made to prevent barter trade from obstructing normal trade. 
The revised system comes into effect on Oct. 30. 

Mme. Li Teh-chuan, president of the Communist China Red Cross Society, 
arrives in Tokyo carrying with her a list of 1,000 Japanese war criminals. 

The Soviet Trade Mission in Japan makes an offer to the Japan Rolling 
Stock Industry Society for the purchase of 50 narrow gauge steam locomotives 
and 1,000 freight cars valued at ¥4,500 million. 

The Communist China’s Red Cross delegation headed by Madame Li Teh- 
chuan leaves Japan for home. 

The Japan-U.S. conference on the effect and uses of radioactive substances 
opens in Tokyo. 

Prime Minister Yoshida returns to Tokyo from his visit abroad. 

The Japan Democratic Party is inaugurated. The Progressive and Japan 
Liberal Parties dissolved on Nov. 23. 

The 20th extraordinary Diet is convened. 

The Government announces that Japan’s international receipts in fiscal 
1954 will exceed payments by about $178 million. 

Argentina’s Reinaldo wins Japan’s first international marathon sponsored 
by the Asahi Shimbun at Kamakura. His time, 2 hours 24 minutes 55 seconds, 
a new record. 

Three major Opposition parties submit a nonconfidence motion in the 
Yoshida Cabinet to the Lower House. 

The Yoshida Cabinet, faced with an Opposition nonconfidence motion, 
resigns en bloc. 

Mr. Yoshida resigns the presidency of the Liberal Party. 

Mr. Ogata Taketora assumes the presidency of the Liberal Party. 

The leaders of the Japan Democratic Party and both Socialists Parties issue 
a joins statement which says “Upon completion of the organization of the 
Hatoyama Cabinet, the Diet will be dissolved as soon as the New Year reces 
is over, in order that the will of the people may be known. For this purpos, 
a general election will be held by early March.” 

The Diet elected Hatoyama Ichiro, Democratic Party President # 
Prime Minister. 

Hatoyama’s new Cabinet was formed. 
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